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FIRST LECTURE BY PROFESSOR FISHER 
in the auditorium of the 
U. S. Department Of Agriculture 
elst September 1936 


(Introduced by Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of the Graduate School) 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 


Some of you may have already seen a book that I published last year 
entitled The Design of Experiments, and from you individually I should be 
glad of any indication you could give as to the desirability of my extending 
particular topics in this course of lectures. 


For this afternoon I should like to open with a topic that is logic- 
ally fundamental to the subject and also of some practical interest in view 
of the fact that somewhat divergent opinions have been formed by practical 
experimenters as to its importance. I refer to the subject of randomization. 
For some years I have been recommending randomization for experimental pro- 
jects and though a great meny people agree with me, a great many do not. 
Therefore it is not superfluous for me to emphasize what function it fulfills 
in experimentation, or rather, in that whole process including .experimenta- 
tion, inductive inference and statistical treatment of experimental results. 
These are but three aspects of one unified process by which new knowledge 
ean be elicited. 


So far as I understand it, all essentially new knowledge that can 
be derived by the human mind must be derived by that process. It is there- 
fore of quite general interest, apart from technicalities concerned with 
the practical business of Peerimenra tore to understand the logic by which 
such knowledge is obtained. Let me take a comparatively simple example to 
show what the experimenter means by control. We have all heard of controlled 
experiments and we have all heard the kind of criticism which one experi- 
menter may levy against the experiments of another. 


Let us Suppose that an experimenter has injected six experimental 
animals such as rabbits with virulent material, which might cause death. 
He uses Six such experimental animals and we will suppose that four of them 
die, leaving two. That would be a fairly convincing commonsense argument 
that the material used was in fact capable of killing the rabbits. It 
would be an uncontrolled experiment as it stands. And what the experimenter 
means by being an uncontrolled experiment is in particular that the exper- 
imental elements were not accompanied by a number of other ahimals in other 
respects Similar but-not injected with the toxic fluid. On the contrary, 
controls would generally be injected with serum known to be hamless. 


In the uncontrolled experiment, we may feel fairly confident of a 
commonsense argument which Would reinforce our view that the material was 
virulent, and it would do so because we should have a gencral expectation 
that animals treated as experimental animals ordinarily are treated, would 
not die over night in the proportion of 4 out of 6. We should Appeal in 
fact to general experience or apply our own knowledge, but in doing so we 
should not be able to exclude the possibility that our presumption was due 
to some unfwreseen accident such as that the water supply was poisoned that 
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day, or that an epidemic had suddendly broken out. Controlled experimenta- 
tion aims to say: "I want to be able to say as a direct experimental fact 
that these animals treated ih one way have been different in action from 
these other animals treated in another way", of which let us suppose, all 
six live. You notice that what the experimenter gains by that precaution 
is a refinement of logic rather than a reaffirmation of faith. If he had 
obtained this result from the uncontrolled experiment, we should, I think, 
continue to believe in the virulence of the fluid. A controlled experiment 
is aimed deliberately at demonstrating beyond a question, or at excluding 

a possibility that any unforeseen accident has affected, the interpretation 
that we place upon the data. ' 


Now let me consider the next step of interpretation as applied to 
a controlled experiment represented by these data, the 2 by 2 tabulation, 
one of the simplest forms of statistical data that can be imagined and one 
on which a great deal of theoretical writing has been expended. In 
considering the statistical treatment of a representative body of data of 
this kind, we must be clearly aware of its aim. When we say that we want 
to ascertain whether the experiment has demonstrated the statistical 
Significance of the difference in reaction between the test animals and the 
control animals, we mean that the experimental data are capakle of excluding 
or contradicting at least at a definite level of significance--that is, at 
a definite degree of probability--some hypothesis respecting the reaction 
of the animals, and that hypothesis must be capable of contradiction by 
data of this kind--a hypothesis that in general we may call the null hypothe- 
sis. That hypothesis in this case is that the experimental and control — jae 
animals are in fact reacting in the same way--that the two groups of animals 
are indistinguishable in their probability of death. We need to define a 
hypothesis that will lead to observably different results, such that we 
have calculable frequencies that we can test, and so show that it is exper- 
imentally demonstrably false. In fact, the one function of the null hypothe- 
sis as we use it in our reasoning is to supply frequencies. From this null 
hypothesis we attempt to infer a frequency distribution of events which we 
can observe to occur or not to occur. From that frequency distribution we 
propose to make a test of significance; namely, to recognize some small 
set of frequencies such as 1% or 5% of the whole. Knowing the frequency 
distribution, we can, of course, recognize some events as belonging to a 
group of classes which is rare to a certain degree in its occurrence. 
Those we shall choose as having contradicted the hypothesis at the chosen 
degree of significance. Now all that is very abstract, as logical con- 
siderations are bound to be. 


Let us try to make a complete tabulation of such an easily under- 
Stood experiment as we have chosen, We must distinguish the mathematics 
of it from the commonsense of it. Let us look at the mathematics first. 
Suppose p is the chance of dying under the treatment administered; then 
the chance of survival equals l-p. (Refers to blackboard). And suppose 
that the null hypothesis were true, that is to say, that the controls were 
reacting the same way aS the experimental animals, or that the fluid which 
is possibly toxic is not toxic at all. Then the chance of dying is the 
Same in the controls as it is in the experimental animals. If the chance 
of dying is p, then the 2Bbe ae that out of 6 experimental animals 4 
die and 2 live, is 15p* q™. (Referring to blackboard). 


Died Lived da lh tee OU EA. Le 





Exper, 4 2 6 
Control 0 6 pl 
Total 4 8 12 
hap ee 
qiar > a° = 15p"q 


The 15 is best understood by putting 6! in the numerator for the 
total number of experimental animals and 4! and 2! in the denominator for 
the number of animals dying and living respectively. The other coefficient, 
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unity, is similarly Sion. Then the product of these two expressions, 


ae Dp q® » is the probability of what has occurred. It is assumed that 
p and q are the same for both neloae Guat and control animals; that is in 
fact the null hypothesis. 





And now you see we can take the step which is mathematically important 
in this argument. Notice that we do not know the value of pordq, and the — 
hypothesis we are examining is not exactly defined in the sense that we are 
testing whether p or q have some predetermined values; we are merely testing 
whether p has the same value for the experimental as for the control animals. 
Yet the expression p*q8 will have the same value for any set of results in 
which a total of 4 die and a total of 8 live. We may, therefore, without 
meking any assumption or estimate of the values of p and q, compare the 
frequency with which such an event as we have observed occurs with that of 
another event which has occurred, those events being the divisions of 12 into 
4 partitions in such a way as to have the same marginal values. What divis- 
ions are possible? We might have % dying and 3 living under the experimental 
animals and 1 dying and 5 living among the controls. This would be less 
favorable to the hypothesis; still it might be 2 and 4, 2 and 4; or it 
might be 1 and 5, 3 and 3; or finally it might have given a result exactly 
Opposite from what in fact occurred, the experimental animals all surviving 
and 4 of the controls dying. As you can easily assure yourselves, these 
are the only possible results of the experiment which would give the same 
total number dying, living, experimental and control; that is, the same 4 
marginal frequencies, The relative frequency of these Oo possible events, 
one of which has occurred, will be provided independently of this unknown 
quantity, p, representing the probability of any particular animal dying 
under treatment. 


Theoretically, the easiest approach is to realize that if we were 
to recognize all these 5 results indepéndently, ell of this part of the 
expression, p#q8, would remain the same, but this part, the coefficient, 
would vary through replacing the 4 frequencies actually observed by the set 
of 4 frequencies which might have been observed had the experiment turned 
out differently. (Illustrating on blackboard). 


Relative frequency 
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And so one can do the arithmetic fairly easily. Adding these 5 possible’ 
events together or rather their proportionate frequencies, one gets 33. 

So we should remember that whatever happens to the water, or when an unsus- 
pected epidemic comes that we do not know the cause of, or when anything 
unknown happens that we do not know that cause of, if any such case whatever 
has happened of this kind, yet this observed result has only one chance in 
55 of occurring among events having the same marginal frequencies. 


There is a shortcut method to that ratio 1:33, which is worth asking 
about. I guess I can use the original table.. (Demonstration on blackboard). 
The shortcut method-is to write the factorials of the marginal values, 8,6, 
6,4; and divide them by the factoriels of tabular. entries, 6,4,2,0, and of 
the grand total, 12. It is easy to see that some of these cut out at once: 
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Using that same shortcut, one can easily calculate the result of supposing 
only 3 of the experimental animals have died and 3 have survived, there 
being still 6 survivors from the controls. Supposing the null hypothesis to 
be true, we should find the probability of getting so extreme a result as we 
have got; to be 8 in 33. And by the convention usually adopted by experimenters, 
we should not be willing to assert on the basis of such a probability that an 
experiment of significance had been obtained. In saying that, let us be quite 
conscious that we are deliberately aiming at a test entirely independent-- 
that we are not aiming at a test that rests on common knowledge; we are aiming 
at a rigorous self contained test which shall be in itself a demonstration of 
What we are hoping to show. When an experimental result is not significant 
and rightfully rejected as such, it is wrong to assume that it is therefore 
negligible as valuable experience or as a guide to our commonsense in forming 
Opinions. It may nonetheless provide evidence which is as good as that upon . 
which we form practical decisions such as buying stock or marrying a wife. 

But it isn't satisfactory scientific evidence because the opinions upon which 
we rested our personal opinion are based upon personal experience which we can 
not expect all other workers to have shared. 


oF 8 


Now the aim of what I have been saying is to illustrate in outline 
and give a simple case--the line of argument essentially familiar in all 
experimental work by which we exclude certain hypotheses as untenable; and 
I particularly want to call your attention to one feature in our practical 
research which is recognizably essential if the argument I have developed 
is to be regarded as valid. It is that the assignment of individuals by 
these classes, experimental and control, must be strictly and honestly at 
random. It is very easy to see that without that precaution the result of 
the experiment and calculations based upon it and other care which has been 
expended in experimental Set-up might be entirely vitiated, If the hypothe- 
Sis were really trtte, those 4 animals that died might be recognizably sickly 
and if assigned to one group rather than to another on the basis of external 
appearance or even inadvertently on the basis of how easy they are to catch, 
you might very easily demolish the whole experiment. One who takes the 
first 6 is not.making a randomization. If he chooses 6 out of 12 at random, 
then he knows what he is doing and knows he is not influenced by judgment 
or by behavior of the animals themselves. That is one example where I think 
you can recognize rather easily exactly what the function of randomization 
is. It is a supplement to guarantee the validity of the test of significance 
that we apply. If in fact the null hypothesis were true and if these 6 have 
been chosen out of the 12 entirely at random, then it falls of necessity 
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that this event; 0 6? will occur equally frequently with that event, : os 
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occur 15 times as frequently. Notice that those quite exact statements of 
relative frequency are not vitiated, however proved might be their dependence 
on definite causes affecting the survival of our different animals. All that 
we need to know to make those statemonts with certainty is that they have 
been chosen at random and that the null hypothesis was true. That last is 
not an assumption. It is an essential part of our argument because unless 

we admit that the hypothesis is true, we can not arrange the contradiction 
or falsity; and the whole function of the experiment is to be able to prove 
by statements of scientific nature whether or not the null hypothesis is 
disproved. 


and that , will occur 8 times as frequently; that this event, : a will 


I might ask you to notice in connection with the last example just 
one further point, namely, that the test of significance is capable merely 
of disproving a particular hypothesis. It does not discuss and it need 
not postulate to what cause any difference in behavior between the two 
groups of animals may be ascribed to. It is important to a test of sig- 
nificance that it be free from the necessity of introducing any elaborate 
type of background or alternatives which might be true. 


Those familiar with statistical literature will know that a great 
deal of the discussion of 2 by 2 tables has turned on differences in the 
view of it by different statisticians. For example, a well known method 
of interpretation, which gave rise to the tetrachoric correlation coef- 
ficient, arose from the particular view that the frequencies in the four 
compartments result from e normal distribution surface cut by two lines 
at Tight angles. This might happen if the classifications in the 2 by 2 
table are the result of continuous variates. Thus the health of rabbits, 
if a scientific measure of this could be found, might be a continuous 
variate normally distributed, and the classification into living and dying 
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would emount to cutting this distribution at the point at which health is 
just great enough to sustain life. In order to have a bivariate distri- 
bution, it would be necessary: to assume thet both classifications are 

the result of continuous variates, and if both of these variates are 
normally distributed for all values of the other variate, we have a bivari-. 
ate normal distribution. In such a case the question to be answered by. 

the 2 by 2 table is whether these variates are correlated, and the appropri- 
ate measure for doing this is the tetrachoric’ correlation coefficient. The 
hypothesis of a bivariate normal distribution, however, is a very special 
one, and there are other hypotheses that are at least as reasonable in 

many cases. 


We may, for example, consider one of the classifications as result- 
ing from a continuous variate and the other as having one of two possible 
values. Thus, if the four frequencies in the 2 by 2 table are the numbers — 
dying and surviving an epidemic among those inoculated and not inoculated, 
we may consider the classificetion into those dying and those surviving 
as the result of a continugus variable, as before, with inoculation or the 
lack of it affecting the distribution of this variable. If the distribu- 
tion of the “health” variable is normal and if inoculation changes only 
the mean of this distribution, then the question to be answered by the 2 
by 2 table is whether the means of the two distributions are the same. 

The situation may be represented diagramatically as follows: 
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dying | living 


The curve A is the distribution of those not inoculated, and the 
curve Bis the distribution of those that have been inoculated. Now the 
two measures that should be used under these two different hypotheses are 
entirely different. What I am saying is that we can strip all such scene 
painting from the hypothetical background if we test merely whether the 
probability of death among those inoculated and those not inoculated is 
the same. 


Now let me put in rather a wider setting the function which random- 
ization plays in providing a valid test of significance. We could put 
first a whole sketch which I sometimes use in relation to field experiments 
in agriculture. We have the primary principle of replication which holds 
two distinet and different purposes. 


Replication 


eit 


Randomization 


Provides an Diminution 
estimate of On Meio 
error 


Validity of 


It fulfils the purpose of diminishing the error, a purpose which is being 
widely appreciated. As a rule, an experimenter asks for more replication. 
He wants to be able to try out an experiment more extensively than was 
previously provided for and will frequently state that his reason is to 
diminish the error to get a more accurate result. This purpose has been 
very widely appreciated, but it has another function, namely, to provide 
an estimate of the srror. 


In the very simple case of four-fold tabulation that I began with, 
we saw that we could judge the significance of the result, that is, of the 
apparent difference of reaction of two different groups of animals. We 
could judge that effect by obtaining a frequency curve of some observable 
quantity such as the number of experimental animals that died. Ina 
quantitative way where we are concerned with quantitative measurements, we 
should also want to make a test of significance. In order to make this 
with validity, we should need to make an estimate of the error. It is on 
those that we must base our estimate of the precision of the comparisons 
we wish to make with others treated differently. Now the function of 
randomization, just as it was in the other case, is to guarantec the velid- 
ity of that estimate. It is to make sure that areas of land treated alike 
and areas of land treated differently shall be strictly comparable. Or 
in‘other words, that any two areas of land which may be treated alike, 
shall all heve the same chance of being treated slike. 


Let me contrast just two methods of experimentation from that 
point of view. We might suppose that we have five treatments or varieties 
to compare in an egricultural experiment. An experimenter who would not 
‘accept the principle of randomization might apply his five treatments or 
varieties in a systematic order and hnve a number of blocks of land, as 
many as there are replications in the experiment. 


For example, he might arrange two replications of his five treet- 
ments, a,b,c,d, and e, thus: 





a 
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G Block l 
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CG i Block 2 
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In such an experiment certain plots will always be treated differently. 
Certain plots will always be treated alike. There is no question of 
probability as to being treated alike and being treated differently. It 
may be true that Nature has already randomized strips of soil but if so, 
it is not our doing...1It is a gift from without. |}it may be true. if 460, 
the experiment will be valuable. 


But if we would want to rely on what we certainly do not know our- 
selves, we should proceed to apply these 5 treatments at random. For 5 
replications, we might have a result like this: 





(Demonstrates:on blackboard). If you actually carry out randomizations of 
this kind, I think the first thing that strikes one who is a practical, 
conscientious experimenter, is the fact how badly the plots will be arranged. 
I mean how often such an accident as several replications of the same 
treatment coming together will occur. It will even happen sometimes that 

4 blocks will receive the same treatment at the corners of four blocks, thus: 


Block 1 Block 2 





Realization of this possibility may come to one as a psychological shock. 
The strength of that psychological shock which one gets on practicing 
randomization is, I think, the measure of the strength with which we would, 
if we allowed ourselves to assign plots, by our judgment bias our experi- 
ments. We should in fact distribute each treatment more evenly than the 
errors, the effects of which we should like to estimate. 


If we arrange them at random then these two plots (pointing to a 
pair of diagonally adjacent plots), which under systematic arrangement 
could not be treated alike, have 4 chances out of 5 of being treated 
differently. (Of course there is equal chance of being treated differently 
and the same is true of any two plots not in the same block). Consequently, 
the comparisons upon which an estimate of error is based, representing 
contrast between reactions of blocks treated alike, have always the same 
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and correct chance of contributing to our estimate of error as they have 
of contributing tq.real errors of our experimenting. The whole function 
of our experiment is to give an idea of these errors. The necessity of 
replication is to provide’a means of estimating the experimental error. 


What happens when we let ourselves go or rather when we let our- 
Selves jeer at the consequences of randomization and say "We will have 
a better experiment”? That, of course, has often:been done... For example, 
consider the following design. 


Knut Vik 





A treatment comes up once in each row and once in each column of the square. 
This actual arrangement was designed by Knut Vik and was a beautiful 
achievement in the art of distributing plots so that no two similar plots 
should come very close together. Each treatment is nicely distributed over 
the whole area. You see that in that arrangement of a square every treat- 
ment is spotted nicely over the whole area so that it is very unlikely that 
any of the larger variations shall affect all the plots of one treatment 

in a Similar direction. 


Now the consequences of that success are unfortunate. Let us look 
at it theoretically, analyzing the results of an experiment with a 5 by 5 
Square - one in which every treatment occurs once in each row and once in 
each cOkumn - aS in a random arrangement square, We have a total of 24 
degrees of freedom. We should eliminate 4 degrees of freedom for rows 
because each row bears o11 5 trentwents. Therefore, any general difference 
in fertility between one row and another will not affect the experimental 
comparisons. .We eliminete 4 degrees for columns for exactly the same reason. 
Any difference between fertility between one column and another can not 
affect our experimental comparisons. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Degrees of Sum of 


freedom squares 
Columns we - 
Rows 4 ~ 
Treatments 4 er 
Error Le ~** 
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We then separate 4 degrees for treatments leaving 12 degrees for error to 
making independent: comparisons at the yields of the 25 plets. Now let us 
see what happens if we improve upon ‘the arrangement and are successful, 
as I think this systematic arrangement might be expected to be successful, 
in making the plots which are treated alike well distributed over the area-- 
that is to say less like each other in fertility than a random selection 
(subject to column and row restriction) would be. Its effects can best 2 
be traced by supposing the null hypothesis.to be true, beeause one must 
always remember ‘that significance is based upon calculations upon the 
supposition of the null hypothesis, which in this case is that these 5 
treatments do not affect the yield, but are all alike. In that case, 
Supposing it was a uniformity trial, the only thing which makes any differ- 
ence in the analysis of variance must consist in the particular yields 
that are added together to constitute the treatment effects. I mean this; 
that the yields of every individual plot of a block are not altsred whether 
we arrange the letters as in the randomized square or arrange them as in 
the Knut Vik square (referring to blackboard), and consequently, the total 
sum of squares is invariable. The smme is true of the total of each row 
and the total of each column. 


There is only one difference which can be introduced by the two 
different analyses, namely, that one analysis may have more of the sum of 
Squares in the treatments and less in the error while the other analysis 
has less of the sum of squares in treatments and more in the error. How- 
ever, in the null hypothesis, this portion which we label "treatments" 
represents our real experimental errors while the difference represents 
our estimate of those errors. If we ere successful as [ think Knut Vik 
is in making these treatment areas more representative than random selec- 
tion would. have been, then it is clear that this analysis has less of the 
sum of squares in this portion of treatments (pointing to above table at 
the place we have marked *) which represents the actual errors of the 
experiment, and consequently more in the 12 degrees (pointing to place we 
have marked **) which represent the estimate of error from the experiment, 
I should like you to see that as a matter of logical necessity. 


Now I think ons can’ judge clearly between the p3rfectly natural 
human craving to diminish the real errors of the axp2rimant, and th2 logical 
and p3rhaps mechanical raliance on randomization, Ths square designed by 
Knut Vik had the 2ffact anticipated and aimed at, You sas the cons#quence. 
Ths real srrors of ths exparimant are diminished. Ths astimate of theses 
‘errors is enhanced. Not mor: raliance, but less reliance, is placed on 
the result. A result which might have b2an recognizsd as significant had 
the random arrangsmant ba2n adopted might now b2 rejected as insignificant 
because th2 sstimate of arror has been enhanced. ‘hen you considar that 
a gre-t deal of time, monsy and troubles has b2en taken, parhaps over a 
series of yaars, in order to givé some effect a chancs of showing itselt 
to bé significant, it then bacomss a serious matter if we increas? the 
risk of rejecting as not significant any information that might be of 
guidance to us. There is no safety in maraly enhancing our estimate 
even if we have the thaoratical or Platonic satisfaction that oar real 
errors hav? been diminished. I think that is broadly tha case for random- 
ization, in regard to ths rathsr subtle effects of failure to randomize. 
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SECOND LECTURE BY PROFESSOR FISHER 


In the auditorium of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
. 22d September 1936 


(Introduced by Mr. Frederick F. Stephen, Secretary of the 
American Statistical Association and Editor. of the Journal) 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I mentioned yesterday that I had to make a selection of some topics 
on the general subject of the design of experiments, and this afternoon I 
think I ought to commence by listing and describing in brief terms the various 
devices that have been found successful in increasing the precision of experi- 
ments. 


In my previous lecture, I devoted the whole time to a Single noint 
of, I think, fundamental importance for the understanding of the logical back- 
ground of these experiments. But the function of randomization is not to in- 
crease precision. I believe it is as compatible with as high precision as can 
be obtained, but its function is to make one's estimate of the precision 
accurate and. reliable. To make the errors themselves, together with the errors 
in the estimates of them, as small as possible, is the topic which I want to 
consider in the very briefest outline this afternoon: and for that purpose 
some five or six devices have been successful | 


I will list some headings which may serve as mnemonic for those 
different devices. 


The first trick or dodge used for increasing precision is thet of 
pairing or grouping; next, a combinatorial trick that is best illustrated by 
the Latin square, or probably replications of the familiar type or principle; 
third, I put down the factorial design; fourth confounding, including partial 
confounding; and fifth, the use of concomitant measurements, used of course 
to obtein corrections or adjustments based on regression, along with the 
analysis of covariance. 


These may be listed as follows: 


(a) Pairing or grouping; 

(b)* Latin square; 

(c) Factoriel design; 

(d) Confounding, ineluding pertial confounding; 

(e) The use of concomitant mersurements; and 
analysis of covariance. 


To each of these topics one might be able to devote a lecture as 
long as I shall be able to give this afternoon; but I want you, in the first 
place, to consider that whole group of methods es having a single aim, the 
aim of increasing precision -—~diminishing the magnitude of errors —- an ain, 
therefore, complementary to that which I was speaking of in the last lecture,,. 
which wes to guarantee that whether our errors were great or small, we 
should have a valid and unbiased estimate of them. 
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Now, the first topic in that grouping LS ce very familiar one and 
can be, I think, briefly exemplified. It consists of choosing for compari- 
son homogeneous groups, or groups as homogeneous as possible. 


The experimenter is. often faced with an apparent dilemma: he 
wishes to increase the number of his observations to increase his accuracy, 
because he feels that he needs to do so in order to obtain significance. 

He usually has only limited quantities of a highly homogeneous material. 
Take typical examples of that in, let us say, animal physiology. He may © 
find it desirable tc use animals clcesely related and therefore genetically 
uniform; but the supply of that material may be limited. Again, he may 
often find it desirable to use the same breed as being genetically more 
alike, but of course the number of animals in any one litter will be quite 
limited. 


In human experimentation, one might say that the ideal material 
consisted in identical twins, and though lerge numbers of identical twins 
could be mobilized, there would be only two in each twinship. Then, in 
agriculture, it is a very old generalizetion thet blocks or plots of land 
close together are more similar, and so, by choosing reletively small and 
compact areas of land, one can choose a group of ccmperatively homogeneous 
material. Any cone wishing to compere the reactions of hospital patients 
to a variety of medical treatments would be wise, of course, to choose for 
comparison groups of patients, for example, of the same sex, of approxi- 
mately the same age, and, if there are great racial differences in the 
hospital, cf the same race. The limited amount of material belonging to 
a homogeneous group, of course, beccmes more limited the more strictly we 
insist on its being homogeneous; if we are content with a low level of 
homogeneity, we can make it larger, or if we want a higher level, we can 
make it smaller. 


The dodge of pairing or grouping is an attempt to make the great- 
est possible use of all the homogeneity that we can get by dividing our 
material into .a number of different grewuns. The simplest case is that in 
experimental agriculture, et least it is the simplest to demonstrate on a 
blackboard; and one can easily imagine the homogeneous blocks of land-- 
although in exactly the same way, the same principle applies to selections 
of relatively homogeneous hospital patients or homogeneous animals. 

Within each ef these blocks of land all the different experimental treat- 
ments are applied, and so any differences in fertility between the differ- 
ent blocks are elimineted from the experiment. Consequently, we need only 
to make our blocks large enou#h to contain ell the different treatments 
that we wish to compare. If we should .be wasteful of homogeneity we 
should obtain, in fact, less homogeneity, provided we scattered all our 
treatments at rendom over the whole row of four blocks instead of insist- 
ing that eech treatment should occur within one plot within each block. 
From that point of view, then, the application can be increased indefi- 
nitely without varying the degree of homogeneity of the material, as 
bringing in more blocks does, in fact, bring in land of more different 
degrees of fertility than when fewer blocks are used. That mekes no 
difference es to the precision of the experiment, because once one has 
introduced the principle of grouping, the errors that we made would de- 
pend only on the heterogeneity within the selective groups; variation be- 
tween the selective groups is eliminated. 
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I need not spend much time on illustrating the principle of the 
Latin square, which I think is familiar to most workers, and consists 
mainly in arranging for the elimination of Sirips of fertility.) ol tune 
forced upon the attention of agricultural workers in particular, because 
of the peculiar nature of the fertility heteregeneity of agricultural 
land, which very often shows strips or stripes of fertility running 
lengthwise as a rule; broadly speaking, that is,. stratified in one of 
the directions in which the lend has been traditionally worked. What 
the causes of these stripes of fertility are is impossible to determine: 
as a rule, but one knows that the land may have been manured unequally, 
that strips of different crops may heve been grown at different tines, 
or that it may have been laid up in lines and ridges and furrows for 
drainage. For a variety of causes, any land that has been long culti- 
vated is likely to be affected in this sort of way. But it is usually 
impossible to determine by mere inspection or by knowledge of ‘the 
history of the lend whether the stripedness is likely to be more marked 
in one direction, say eastways and westways, rather than in the other 
direction, north or south. Consequently, it was early impressed up-n 
the notice of agricultural exnerimenters that it would be advantegeous, 
if possible, to eliminate the effectmuafimvariation in fertilities in: 
both directions, and the natural solution cf that problem was to ster; 
in the Latin Square,in which the effect of fertility variations be: rcen 
rows and also between columns has been eliminated from the experimé:ial 
area by making sure that each variety should eccur once in every r-w 
and once in every column. One variety such as A might be placed in 
Some such manner as this (filling in the squares of the chart below), 
A occurring once in every row and once in every column; and if ire 
square is filled in with the other five letters so that the seme is 
true of esch of them, then we shall have the solution of the vxerblem 
of the Latin square and such solutions clearly enable one to etininate 
differences in fertility between the rows and between the cosumus. 





et 


Such solutions always Late for squares of all sizes. The most use- 
ful sizes of squares are those from 4 to. 8, though. the Latin square 
has been quite successfully -applied with as many as 8, 10, or l2 to 
“the eide.: "Tt Te mou so conspicuously more efficient in those larger 
sizes; and, of course, beyond 12 one is getting into a number of 
replications larger than most experimenters want to use. But you can 
always permute the columns in the ssme number of ways, and finally, 
you can permute the letters among themselves ingthe same number of 
ways, and you might think that you will get 720° different squares. 
The actual number of different squares in any one of these permuta- 
tion sets is smaller than 720°, but it is very large in any case. 


| But I shall not Ged a longer time with the Latin square, 
It is of factorial. design that I intend to speak most of the time 
this afternoon, so I will just pass it over now end mention that 
one of the features in the factoriel design which leads to trouble 
and difficulty is thet it encourages us to use a very ibee number 
of different treatments in the seme experiment. 


Now from what I was saying about pairing and grouping, you 
will see that to use a very large number of different treatments or 
verieties in the seme experiment is to ask for very large blocks, and 
to have very large blocks is to have blocks that are less homogeneous 
than if they were smeller; consequently there is a real difficulty in 
precision when we attempt to take advantage of the factorial design 
because it increeses the number of different treatments that we wish 
to compare; and in covering that field we might notice that it is 
important to handle very large numbers of different varieties. 


Now the principle of confounding wes introduced with a view 
to overcoming the difficulties encountered in the use of a very large 
number of different treatments and it has incidentally shown itself 
powerful in overcoming similar difficulties faced by those who wish 
to use a large number of parallel varieties, but the cases are not 
exactly similar and it is worth giving a little attention to the 
differences. Confounding then is a means--it is a device-- of 
choosing blocks smaller than the Latin square or factorial replica- 
tions. I can illustrate that in one very simple case, which is 
fortunate, because nearly all the good examples of confounding are 
difficult, They are worth working out in detail by any one wanting 
to master the subject.* 


Finally the last class, concomitant measurements, is femiliar. 
There are a few who are interested in the statistical methods of these 
problems as introducing that very wide class of methods which we include 
under the tital of regression. The typical instance of this kind occurs 
where we ere measuring the success or failure of any particular treat- 
ment, such as the effect of feeds upon the weight of an experimentel 
animal. In such a feeding experiment the final weight of a perticular 


* Cf. R. A. Fisher, THE DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS (Oliver & Boyd, 1935) 
Art. 43. 
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animal is naturally connected with some other measurement taken in the 
Course of the experiment, such as the initial weight of the same animal. 
Quite crudely and inevitably such ccnecmitant measurements have always 
been used by experimenters, For example, if I put Wr for final 
weight, and WI for initial weight, we might bring in the initial 
Weight merely in such a Simple formula as WF minus- WI, i.e. the gain 

in live weight during the course of the experiment. 


But equally, the experimenter might, and some would prefer 
to, take the ratio of the final weight to the initial weight, or 
possibly not that retio, but that ratio minus 1 — it makes no differ- 
ence, or what still meskes no difference, the percentage increase of 
live weight, 49 (Te - 1). Let me say at once that there is nothing 
wrong cr invalid in an experimenter using a concomitant measurement 
in such a way. If greater precision is his aim, it is in general 
pessible to find a regression of final weight on initial weight and 
a regression coefficient b such thet the Sampling error of an ex- 
Pression like (WF)-b(WI) shall be a minimum. There is no reason to 
Suppese that such a compound is any less sensitive to real differ- 
ences in the quality of feeding stuffs used then such a cpmpound as 
WF-WI or wr /WI, and in consequence we sre likely to increase the 
“Sensitiveness of the experiment and are certain to increase its pre- 
cision if we employ a corrective factor of this kind for the differ- 
ent initial weights of animals assigned to different treatments. 

That, quite Simply, is the principle of the use sf concomitant 
measurements, the regression technique and the analysis of covarience. 
One may know at once of many different concomitant measurements that 
may be introduced. One treating the effects on the growth of children, 
let us say, or raw or pasteurized milk, might presumavly usefully knew 
the age, weight, even the height, of the children concerned, because 
the reaction of a child to an additional nutrient might quite con- 
celivably be affected by all those factors. You can only know by 
actual experiment whether the use of the factors was necessary. 


And so, we ‘should probably produce a formula of a type such 

as this: . i ade 
(WF) = by, (WI) + Do (age) + bz (height) 

the coefficients being either positive or negative according to the 
actual nature of the effect upon the reacting. The use of a multi- 
ple regression formula of that kind, allewing for all three factors, 
might show that once we had already eccounted for weight and age, we 
should find that the third, namely height, was negligible and unin- 
portant, but we could not reach such e conclusion without trying. 


And now, I want to turn to this question of factorial design 
as one perhaps mest worth considering in a single lecture, with only 
one of these devices to be Considered in any detail. 


The principle of pairing and grouping and the Latin square 
are both concerned with the choice of experimental elements to be 
assigned to the treatments; and what is peculiar about factorial de- 
Sign and what probably delayed its recognition as a deliberate prin- 
ciple or policy in experimentation, is thet it achieves its ends by 
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the choice of the treatments to be used in conjunction with each other 
rather than by a choice of what experimental elements those treatments 
shall be assigned to. 


A very simple case of this kind is discussed at some length 
in my book,* in which four different ingredients, A, B, C, and D, allow 
you tomake up in parallel 16 different mixtures having respectively more 
and less of each of the four ingredients. It facilitates discussion a 
great deal in this topic to get an intelligible notation - a notation 
that shall first, sort out the complexities and second, bring out an 
important contrast between the treatments and the comparisons of 
effects of those treatments. 


If we represent some one of our sixteen different mixtures by 
the symbol (1), we may use the letters a, b, c, and d in designating 
mixtures that differ from (1) with respect to the ingredients or factors, 
A, B, C and D. We may combine these symbols according to the following 
scheme. 


(1) Control (a) (abd) (abc) (abcd) 
Cb). on ac) (abd) 
(c) (ad) (acd) 
(d) (ve) (ded) 
(bd) 
(cd) 
(6 replications) | 


In the first column (1) represents the mixture that we choose to start 
with and which we may call the control; in the second the various in- 
gredients are added singly, in the third column are the various combi- 
netions of ingredients two at a time, in the fourth are the combina- 
tions taken three at a time, and in the fifth column are ell the ingre- 
dients combined making 16 combinetions in all. It is supposed these 
combinations are repeated in 6 replications so that there are 96 res- 
ponses in all. Within any replication the selection of treatments of 
course would be randon. 


It will be convenient to stert with any one of the mixtures, 
which may be called the control, but it is quite immaterial. Then you 
may pick out another mixture (a) that differs from the control with 
respect to ingredient A, another (b) which differs with respect to 
ingredient B, another (c) with respect to ingredient C, and a fourth 
(d) with respect to ingredient D; but each differing from the control 
in respect to only one ingredient. When I say differ in respect to 


*R. A. Fisher,. THE DESIGN OF EXPERIMENTS (Oliver & Boyd, 1935) 
Art. 38, 
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any one ingredient, I mean if one has a larger dose of A, then another 
will have a smaller dose. Asin, you mey certeinly find mixtures which 
will differ in respect to two of these ingredients, as, for example, 
Cab), Cac), (ad), (de), (bd), (cd), -- there are only six of these. 


To combine two or more of all the different fectors in all 
the combinations that they naturelly give rise to is the whole principle 
of a factorial experiment, and I want to give a few minutes to say that 
thet procedure is attended by very considerable consequences. It is 
more necessary perhaps to do so because it is quite contrary to a great 
deal of what one may call academic or logical teaching, becruse in a 
great many expositions of the scientific method from an abstract stand- 
point, you will find considereble insistence on the adventage, or 
Supposed necessity, of holding constant all factors but one, while 
that one is being investigated; that is, of asking Nature only one 
question at a time. A number of similar aphorisms will be entirely 
familiar to anyone who has studied these expositions of the scientific 
method. The factorial design is in flagrent opposition to those 
principles; instead of asking Nature one question at a time, it in- 
Sists on the filling out of quite’ s substentiel questionnaire. — 


Well now, this notation, you see, is quite effective in 
designating or distinguishing 16 different compounds thet differ in 
respect to four factors, and those I heve represented by small letters 
in parenthesis. You can use these same symbols to represent not only 
the 16 different mixtures that can be made up, but to represent the 
effects of applying those mixtures. Supposing that these mixtures are 
concerned with a lubricant; you might measure quantitatively the 
friction after any of thesé mixtures has been applied; or they might 
be medical prescriptions, and we would want to observe the patient-- 
perhaps measure hew long it took for his temperature to fell below 1007" 
or take some other measure of its efficacy. We will suppose then that 
each of these 16 mixtures has been applied to say six ceses, and that 
we have a record of the 96 responses to these different mixtures. I 
say thet not only the mixtures but the magnitude of the responses might 
be designated by those Symbols. Now if we do perform the experiment in 
that way, we should naturally want to know whether the greater or the 
smaller amount of, say, ingredient A had been advantageous, and we should 
see, if we looked at these 16 different formulas, that corresponding to 
every one in which A was lacking, there would be one, in other respects 
quite similar, in which A was present. Consequently, if we were to con- 
pare the performance or yield of (abcd), for exemple, to the performance 
or yield of (bed), we should be making ® comparison which will be inval- 
uable, and in which differences were due solely to the inclusion of A; 
and that comparison could be reinforced by severel similar comparisons 
in each of which the contrast is due either to experimental error or to 
the effects of ingredient A. 


As a measure then, of the success of the ingredient A in pro- 
ducing whatever effect is desirable, or by which the success of the 
mixture is to be judged, we would take the pairs of differences as 
follows. 


PSDs 
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- (abc) + (bc) 

- (abd) + (dd) 

- (acd) + (cd) 
- (abed) + (ded) 


But we get a lot more than thet because it may well be, and it 
is always to. be suspected, that the effect of one ingredient is affected 
by another. It may well be, for example, that if A is tested in the 
absence of B the result is not altogether the same as when it is tested 
in the presence of B. We could only find that out -- we could only con- 
firm our suspicion if we suspected it, or discover it if we did not sus- 
pect it -- by trying the effect of A both in the presence and in the 
absence of B, and with sufficient precision in both cases to enable a 
difference, if it exists, to show itself. Consequently, we must not 
only use A in greater or lesser amounts, both in the absence of B and 
in the presence of greater and smaller quantities of B, but we must 
make the whole experiment devote itself to effecting that contrast, 
and that is just what the factorial experiment has done. 


If we take the sum of the pairs 
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(abcd) + hand) 
(1) 


(abe). + (dc) 


(abd) + (bd) 


we have a measure of the effect of A in the presence of B; ay in the 
sum of the pairs 
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(ad) + (d) 
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(acd) + (cd) 
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we, have a measure of the effect of A in the absence of B. For the 6 
replications 24 pairs are included in (1), and 24 in (2). By subtract- 


ing (1) from (2) or vice versa we have a comperison of the two sets of 
-IMixtures., For each pair, the members. differ only with respect to.A. 


For the 6 replications, then, we should have 48 responses to mixtures 
in which ingredient A was present in the larger quantity, and 48 res- 
ponses to the mixtures in which ingredient A was present in a smaller 
quantity. Subtracting the latter from; the former, we should take one 
set of 48 numbers from another set of 48; we might well take the sum 
of these differences to measure the effect of ingredient A. 


The first thing to notice in respect to the efficiency of 
experiments of a factorial character is that the effect of ingredient 
A measured in thet way is measured with the full precision of 96 obser- 
vations. It is measured with exectly the same precision as if the 
whole of those 96 tests had been devoted solely to the discovery of 
whether mare or less of that one ingredient were desirable. It is made 
up of 48 different tests but each of those tests as to the precision 
of those including more of A against those including less of A involves 
only the ingredient A, but it ig clear thet an experiment of this type 
is quite capable, not only of testing one ingredient, but of testing 
the other three with the same precision. We should, of course, make a 
different subdivision - the 4° against the -not-B's® --but all four 
ingredients are tested Simultaneously and it is that very fact that 
makes the factorial experiment so very efficient. One would get only 
one-fourth of the precision if of the 96 cases we should take 24 to 
test (a), 24 to test (bd), 24 to test (c), and 24 to test (a). We might 
in that way get a certain precision-- but, by combining all four in the 
Same experiment,. we increas the precision of it fourfold. 


You see then thet the whole experiment is again utilized to 
See whether the effect of A is the same when B is present as when it 
is absent, end if it is not the same, to measure the difference. For 
this measure we have the contrast between the performance of 48 individu- 
els treated in one set of ways with the performance of 48 individuals 
treated in the opposite set. There is one thing I think ought to be 


introduced beyond what I have said. We have spoken as though we had 


measured the effect of ingredient B on the response to A, but the 
measure that we have obtained in this Simple case where A and B are 
tested at two levels - the measure that we have obtained - is symmetri- 
cal in respect to A and B. If both a and b are present in the symbol, 
Orgie neither ic, we have a positive side: if one; Bor! by. but noe 
the other, is present, we have a negative side, so that what might be 
thought of as the influence of B on the response to A is equally the 
influence of A on the response to B and, being a symmetrical relation- 
ship of that kind, it-is called interection A383, so that not only is the 
whole experiment valuable for testing the primery effects of the four 
ingredients, A, B, C, and D, but elso the experiment gets six inter- 
actions between numbers of factors which are naturally designated by 
large letters. And further, by an extension of the seme argument, if - 
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you ask whether the interaction AB is affected by the ingredient C, it 

is easy to satisfy yourself that the answer to that question is the 

same as whether the interaction AC is affected by the ingredient B and 
also whether interaction BC is affected by the ingredient A. It is, in 
fact, symmetrically. related to the three ingredients and may be called 
the interaction ABC cr sometimes called the. triple interaction. Whereas 
there are 6 interactions of two factors, there will be four triple inter- 
actions, ABC, ABD, ACD, and 3cD. 


: Aud again, asking whether the interaction ABC is affected by 
D will produce a quadruple interaction ABCD of all four factors, A,B,C,D. 


I don't know whether any of you feel that in introducing two: 

notations, one with the large letters and one with the small, covering 

so much of the same ground, I am confusing the issue or using a redundant 
notation, but if that has crossed your mind, please notice this one thing; 
there is not a one to one correspondence between the 16 symbols involving: 
small letters and these symbols involving capital letters which are only 
15 in number--these represent the 15 independent comparisons or degrees 
of freedom of the 16 different treatments represented in the first group. 


So, the first advantage of the factorial design, we will say, 
is efficiency - efficiency in the sense that not one question but many 
are answered by the same experiment and each one is answered with the 
same precision as if the whole experiment were devoted to it or, in other 
words, we make every one of the 96 trials contribute toward answering 
every one of the questions which can be answored. 


A second advantage is comprehensiveness, because questions of 
a different sort can be answered. That is to say, questions answerable 
by these interactions are quite unanswerable so long as only single ~ 
factors are tried one at a time. In fact, one may compare an experi- 
menter who attempts to explore the causative relationshivs of his 
material by varying only one factor at a time, with an explorer who pro- 
ceeds across the country along a single line of latitude, noting the 
altitude of all the points he passes over but not concerning himself 
with what is to the north or south of him. He might obtain an interest- 
ing Section, but it would be baffling to the map maker to use it to 
discover what the country was really like. 


There is a third advantage and it is a little less obvious 
than those two that I havo stressed. We will call it “a broader in- 
ductive basis," and I think it is appreciated only when you consider 
that the experiments.are intended to have an effective application. 

In fact, they mean nothing to the human rice unless they have. Now, 
naturally that practical application will incvitebly in some respects, 
perhaps important respccts, be performed in conditions. different from 
the experimental area in which the trial wes made. Very often, and I 
think thoughtlossly, oxtreme standardization is advocatcd for experi- 
ments - a temperature control, a humidity control, and so on. This will 
undoubtedly add to some extent to the precision as applied to objects 

to be contrasted experimentally. They will add nothing to precision 
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when applied to parallels intended to increase precision by direct 
application, and they will certainly detract from the confidence with 
which experimental results can be offered as such standardization is 
applied to parallels. I mean, for example, that if a physical phenomenon 
which is observable has been observed frequently, carefully, and accurate- 
ly, but has been observed only between 27.4 and 27.5° F, it is not so 
certain that it does occur at other temperatures. 


New, in the case of this factorial experiment, it may be of 
some commercial or scientific importance that an increase in the ingre- 
dient A has been followed by some measurable reaction. Our confidence 
that thet will be se in the wider class of cases in which it will find 
effective application would increase if, in fact, an apparent response 
to A has occurred regularly in all eight of the different circumstances 
in which our factorial experiments have been tried. I think that is an 
argument that is a little bit difficult to put logically. Of course, 
the different circumstances that may affect the reaction to A may be 
circumstances other than these that do affect the reaction to A in the 
experiment, but personally, I should be influenced, and I think most 
rational people would be influenced, if they thought that the reaction 
to A was unaffected by such variations of the circumstances as had been - 
systematically studied. I think a very rational confidence will be 
built up that the effect is to be looked for even in more widely 
different circumstances. Whether right or wrong, it is a human way ef 
reasoning, and that is what is meant by saying that there is a broader 
inductive basis. 
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THIRD LECTURE BY PROFESSOR FISHER 
in the auditorium of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
23d he thc dieu 1936 


(Introduced the Mr. Eric Englund, Assistant Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 


cae ieee and Gentlemen: 


It has been suggested that I give some time in this last lecture to 
the theory of estimation as it has been developed in a series of compara- 
tively recent advances in mathematical statistics which some of you may 
have at Bay studied. 


I shall not attempt to go into the somewhat advanced mathematics 
with which parts of that subject are encumbered, but rather shall try to 
put in plain terms some of the new concepts and technical terms which have 
_been used to express them. Terms such as "mathematical likelihood" and 
"amount of information" have ‘come into use. Many of you have heard of 
them, and some of you may be perfectly familiar with them, but others, I 
think, might be glad of an opportunity to hear at least an attempt to ex- 
plain why these terms have come into use and exactly what they are intended 
to be used for. I have been speaking in previous lectures of tests of 
“Significance, and although I have chosen discontinuous variables for il- 
lustrating the use of such tests, it is possible that their most exten-— 
sive use has been with continuous variables such as are met in the theory 
of errors. 


The most characteristic example of this type, and one of the first 
tests of significance to be worked out, is known as Student's test of 
significance for the mean of a normal sample », Suppose that we have a 
series of controlled observations. Very often these will be a series of 
differences between animals, or plots of land,er some other experimental 
units treated in one way, and animals, or plots of land treated in some 
other way. 


If experimental treatnent has had any effect, we should expect to 
find the series of numbers representing differences, to differ signifi- 
cantly from zero; and it was the task in such a problem to show how a 
test of significance could be carried out with exactitude. The mathe- 
matical process is familiar to all, depending first of all on the calcula- 

tion of the arithmetic mean and the standard deviation. Now it had been 
known for at least a hundred years before Student's work that if these 
observations were subject only to errors that are normally distributed 
about the true value, then their mean is also distributed normally with a 
smaller variance than the original observations. The practice during that 
century of statistical work was to calculate the ratio of the difference 
between the observed and theoretical values of the mean to the standard 
error of the mean as estimated from the data, and to use the tables of the 
normal distribution to find how frequently such a ratio would be exceeded. 
That process was apparently reasonable and was usually defended during 
that period on the ground that if the number of observations is large, 
ee the estimated standard error will be very near to the true value, 
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and it is certain that the ratio of the difference to the true standard 
error of the mean will be normally distributed. In 1908 Student sought 
to find out exactly how this quantity was distributed for a small number 
of observations, and so to replace the assumed normal distribution by the 
actual distribution, which, as it turns out, looks very much like the 
normal, but differs from it in having a pei oni larger amount of fre- 
quency in the tails, anc less in the shoulders of the curve. The main 
point is, however, hat that distribution was calculated exactly, and 
Soe Rely it was possible to make definite assertions of the kind that 
if the treatment were without effect, then this quantity would exceed a 
known amount with-a known frequency. 


Now mathematical advances are very seldom exploited immediately, 
and that is true of the advance made by Student. After a time, however, 
it became obvious that it was convenient to tabulate the probability in 
terms of the deviate, so that numbers could be read from tables, appropri- 
ate to diffsrent levels of significance so that one could look at a table 
to see how lerge a deviate corresponds to --for example-- 2. 5h, 1h, or 0.5% 
of frequency. 


In that set-up.it was natural for experimenters to take a further 
step, having, I believe, considerable logical importance. Now that par- 
ticular argument --that step in logic-- is called fiducial probability, 
and would be less remarkable than it is if it hed occurred 150 years 
earlier. What makes it really remarkable is that during the 150 years or 
so prior to its development, mathematicians had endeavored to arrive at 
results respecting unknown quantities but had arrived at no agreement. 
The most notable attempt was made by an English clergyman, Thomas Bayes, 
whose manuscript was transmitted to the Royal Society in 1763, twenty years 
after the author's death. Bayes’ method was developed under the term of 
“inverse probability." It has been the subject of a more or less heated 
dispute from that time to this. All the time there was latent in the 
material the possibility of deriving a valid system of probability state- 
ments respecting some of the parameters --Sstatements that were su 
absent in the earlier work of inverse probability. 


-Now there is one caveat that must be attached to arguments of this 
kind. It °'iS a principle that I think is recognizable, but which has cer- 
tainly been missed by the more philosophical writers on probability, that 
if we make uncertain statements or inferences --I suppose we do constantly-- 
they would be valid only if they were based on the whole of the data at our 
disposal. A much later writer (Venn) in the 19th century illustrates that 
principle in a very simple way. He considers the statement that the death 
rate of Englishmen is higher in Madeira than in England, and that conse- 
quently one might expect to lessen his expectation of life from changing 
residence from England to Madeira. Noting that tubercular patients are 
Said to live longer.in Madeira than they would in England, he pointed out 
that the statement that a tubercular patient, being an Englishman, would 
have his life shortened by residence in Madeira was an erroneous one simply 
because it neglected to consider one particular item of the data, namely, 
that the Englishman in question was 4 tuberculer patient. That is only an 
illustration of a much more familiar fact that if a statistician felt him- 
self free to make a selection from the body of data at his disposal, then 
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he might apply the most regular or approved orthodox methods to arrive at 
any conclusion he might desire. 


But there is a fundamental: difference hetween the logic of inductive 
reasoning, in which we are concerned with uncertain’ statements, and the 
logic of deductive reasoning -~ the logic of which we are familiar with in 
the study of geometry, in which the reasoner feels perfectly free to make 
use of any selection of the data, and in which the conclusion that may be 
deduced rigidly from any selection is valid without reference to any other 
inference that might be derived. It is in uncertain inference that we are 
under obligation to tell the whole truth. It is in deduction that we can 
use parts of the truth with perfect confidence. 


Now the maximum likelihood estimates of the mean and standard devia- 
tion are in fact unique and remarkable estimates. They satisfy the condi- 
tion that I hope to explain in a few minutes —~ the condition of sufficien- 
cy. They possess the property that they alone -~- they by themselves -—- 
convey the whole of the information that the data possess respecting the 
population from which they are drawn. It would have been possible te 
carry through an argument of this type’ using an insufficient estimate such 
as the median, x,, as an estimate of the mean, and Peters! formula +7172. x 
S|x - x|for an estimate of the standard deviation. Such a procedure, how- 
ever, would be equivalent to throwing away an appreciable portion of the 
iWrorma tion provided by the data of the sample. 


The method of reasoning called the fiduciary argument gives rise 
to fiduciary probabilities; therefore it depends in a ratner hidden manner 
on an understanding of the principles of estimation. I want in the brief- 
est way possible -~in not too technical a manner -— to explain on what 
principles we can judge between better and worse estimates of the same 
quantity. 


In order to have a proper estimate at all, we must have some well 
defined quantities that require. estimation ~-that is to say, certain 
quantities that although unknown, at the same time are well defined in 
their nature. That situation arises when there are: some unknown quantities 
such as a mean variation or a standard deviation of a normal population; 
or for another example, linkable between different factors; and of course 
the number of examples can be multiplied indefinitely. We have some 
properties that can detezmine events to be observed. We must determine 
the probabilities in general of every different ‘set oh events that can be 
distingui shed. 


And so in numerous situations in science we are concerned to infer 
the values of such an unknorn quantity, as for example, the limits of the 
orbit of a comet, which accord with or agree with such observations as we 
can make. Now the material that we have to make those estimates out of 
consists of a series of observations, which will be a series of different 
values of x. Our methods of estimation can be defined in terms of opera- 
tions, applicable to a series of observations. If we choose some function, 
as for example, the arithmetical mean of a series, it will differ in general 
from the true value in the population. But the first property of a desir-— 
able statistical estimate is that it shall differ from the true value less an¢é 
less As the mamber’ of) ‘observations increases. It) only means ths largar the 
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sample that is taken, the better chance the statistic has of being right, 
and if it fails at any time to do this, then we shall not call it a 
consistent statistic. If 


p{|t-y| >€ }—» 0 as n —> © 


the statistic is consistent. That is what is called the "criterion of 
consistency". 


Your minds will naturally have gone ahead of that very simple re- 
quirement. I think you will say that we can not be satisfied merely with 
the requirement that a statistic tend more and more to give right values 
as the sample is increased, but that in the size of sample that it is 
derived from, it should have, in addition, smaller errors than other 
statistics that might be suggested. 


Now it nearly always happens fand you can ignore cases where it 
doesn't happen) that after the sample is increased sufficiently in magni- 
tude, the distribution of an estimate tends.to a normal distribution, and 
what is more, that the variance of our estimate--say large T--falls off 
in the limit inversely as the square root of the size of the samplo taken. 
(Demonstrates on blackboard what the formula of probable crrors involves). 
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It is natural to prefer methods of estimation that make the chance 
of error, in the limit, as small as possible, and that is what is called 
the criterion of efficiency. Efficiency requires that at loast in the limit 
for large samples (which is a condition necessary to the exactitude of the 
ideas I have been developing) the estimate we make shall have the smallest 
possible sampling error. 


All that is vory abstract, and it begins to meet practical needs 
only when we ask the further question, "Do we suppose there must always be 
some efficient statistic?" That is to say, that some must have a smaller 
sampling error in the limit than others? Some of them must have the 
miniman possible. How canwe find--how can we make an estimate--so that it 
will have the least possible error in the limit? It has been shown that 
the method of estimation which satisfied that requirement is known as the 
method of "maximum likelihood". 


As an example consider a problem of linkage in children. Suppose 
we made a schedule of all the’ possible occurrences. It is convenient to 
think of them as a discontinuous series. Possibly it is accurate for 
continuous variation as we have been speaking but let us consider dis- 
continuous series. We observe a family of children and classify them in 
various ways. There are 20 different sorts of families distinguishable. 
According to the value of our parameter @ (the linkage), perhaps each 
kind of family has a definite probability p. (Demonstrates on blackboard), 
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We are going to try to judge the family linkage by the frequency a with 
Which each of these different types of families is in fact observed. ‘The 
‘probability that the observed distribution of families would occur if the 

families are chosen at random is 


a 
Hones oli D5, 2 
We call this the "hixelihood function". That is a natural and convenient 
definition. Then we take the logarithm of the likelihood function and get 


a, log Py + 45 108 po + ... + a, log p, = S{a log p) 


TO maximize the likelihood function we set its derivative 


and solve this equation for @. 


What has been demonstrated is that if we use as our method of 
estimation that value of 6 Which causes the above derivative to vanish-- 
i.0., which maximizes the likelihood function--then this value of 6, this 
estimate, will satisfy the condition of efficiency. 


A second question is, "What will be the limiting variance of such 
an estimate?" And there we come to one of the most fundamental ideas of 
the whole theory of estimation. If i denotes the "quantity of information" 
_in the limit then one can calculate 


Lian. 
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' We can calculate the precision of the most precise estimate directly 
from the primary information on Which our method of estimation is based, 


rather than the specifications of the probabilities with which each obser- 
vable event occurs. 
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I can say only a word or two further, and I am afraid I have taken 
up too much of this lecture with rather heavy matter. Perhaps the most 
useful word I can add is that we have secured a good quantity or amount 
of informative data through the intrid¢acy of statistical methods, and 
methods of combination of observations, or methods of reduction of data 
used by a statistician,with a given form and given body of material. But 
you will see that we have done something else incidentally. 


We have now obtained a measure of the amount of information in 
the material, or the maximum precision that the statistician can possibly 
attain in interpreting or making estimates from that body of data. It is 
of some importance to have done that because it changes our outlook on the 
question of statistical application generally. 


There was a time when a statistician could rather flatter himself 
and feel very much pleased if he invented a method of investigation or a 
statistical method in general that was more precise than someone else's 
method that was previously used. That system of ideas is the language of 
alchemy. The alchemist claims that a given person working this material 
can make gold out of it and the statistician who treats data in the same 
way is in a pre-scientific condition. What we do, when we advance as far 
as chenistry, is to make an assay to discover how much value the naterial 
contains, and then we are in a position to discuss the fruitfulness of the 
nethods of extraction that may be proposed. But the essential point is 
that the amount of information therein is limited, and no statistical 
worker can increase the amount that is there. The task of the statistician 
is to find out how much there is and extract as much as is worth while. 


But a much more important thing than that arises. Statisticians 
could argue, dispute, and put in a great deal of work, increasing the pro- 
portion of information that they extract from the data from 99% to 99.5%; 
but whatever they do they can't increase it very much more. 


A study of the data from the point of view of why it doesn't con- 
tain more information than it does, or what is needed to make it contain 
more information, is infinitely more fruitful. Data themselves could often 
be increased in value about 10-fold simply by a rearrangement of the ex- 
periment. The disproportion between the fruitfulness of the experiment 
and what might in fact have been attained is rather striking, especially 
now that we know how easy it is to extract the whole of the information 
from any given data. Perhaps it is the intensity of my feelings for that 
disproportion which has made me direct my interest rather toward the design 
of the experiments -- the creative side by which the new information is 
actually produced -— rather than to pursue very much further the problen 
of estimation, which I still confess a great fondness for; but I don't want 
to suggest or pretend that any enormous amount of practical value is likely 
to flow from any further investigation that I can make in the theory of 
estination. 


ick sk 
A DISCUSSION ON STATISTICAL PROBLEMS 
held at the Cosmos Club in Washington the 22d-of September 1936 


(Mr. B. R. Stauber, chairman) 


MR. STAUBER: Those of us who work in the field of statistics in 
any of its branches are extremely fortunate in the fact that we share a 
community interest in a tool that is widely used in a number of other 
fields. We are therefore able to enjoy an opportunity to discuss our 
problems across the table, especially when we can share the counsel of one 
who has made extraordinary progress in his own field. Dr. Fisher has very 
kindly consented to talk over various problems that we have come across — 
and to give us the benefit of his own experience in regard to them. Be- 
fore asking questions, heweve.*, I think perhaps there is another phase of 
his visit in which we shall be interested. We have all had the opportunity 
of seeing Dr. Fisher; perhaps we are not all aware that Mrs. Fisher is now 
in this country with him. 


MRS. FISHER: Thank you. JI am very preud, of course, 


MR. STAUBER;'’ There are no doubt a number of us who have questions 
we should like to raise. Some have thought of questions ahead of time and 
have indicated their desire to raise. them, but we do not want at all to 
restrict the discussion to any one topic. However, it is entirely likely 
that one question will lead to another and lead to a well-rounded dis- 
cussion. Mr. Sturges, would you care to state your question? 


MR. STURGES: Economists are particularly interested at this 
time in the correlation of the time series. Suppase we have a time series, 
in particular one of annual prices. If we correlate the price one year 
with the price the next year, on the average we get a correlation of up- 
wards of 0.5. In other werds, our annual prices are not independent of 
each other. There is a certain degree of relationship end it is not at 
all difficult to see why this should be ss. Take the case of eggs, for 
instance, The price of eggs this year is going tu be a little bit higher 
than otherwise because of the drcught of 1934, and in 1938 and 1939 prices 
Will be higher because of the drought of 1936. In judging Significance, 
it is customary to consider that every year's figure that we have consti- 
tutes an independent observation. As I said, when we actually refer to a 
year, we find that it is not independent. Going back to egg prices again, 
if I had 15 years of egg prices in a correlation with three other factors, 
following the customary method 4 degrees of freedom would be lest, leaving 
11 with which to test the adequacy of the hypothesis. Now actually, if ; 
these egg prices ere independent only one year in three, we do not have 15 
observations at all; we have only 5. When we subtrect four degrees of 
freedom we have only one degree left over with which to test significance. 
The point I should like ts raise is whether or not it is proper to use so 
severe a test in judging the Significance of the correlation, particularly 
when we bear in mind that we shall wish to make inferences, later on. It 
is of great importance that we find out beforehand whether or not a 
correlation is real or not. : 
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DR. FISHER; I think Mr. Sturges has raised an extremely 
importent point and one that gives some little embarrassment because he 
hes said almost all that seems worthwhile to say about it. The error, 
the danger that he alludes tw, is very widespread; elso it is fairly 
familiar, a good many people having pointed it out. For example, the 
first reaction from that wave of confidence in correlation which flowed 
over the world about 21 years ago, began, I think, by someone pointing 
out that time series did-sometimes give some very unreliable correla- 
tions. Yeu might take a series such as the number of apples imported 
into the United Kingdom during a period, such as the last 30 years, 
during which the number has been increasing very largely with the 
gradual exploitation of the discovery that the English public is will- 
ing to buy larger amounts of fruit if it gets the opportunity; and you 
might correlate that series with, let us say, butter imports into the 
United Kingdom, which during that period have been falling very rapidly; 
and the correlation will be high enough to be stetistically significant. 
I think that was one of the most useful and strikingly emphatic examples 
of how misleading a correlation analysis might be; and people differ, I 
think, only in the different names that they give to the cause of its 
being misleading. Mr. Yule, I think, gives a name for the cause; he 
calls them "nonsense correlations". That is all right if you know a 
nonsense correlation by instinct. Perscnally, I should say that the . 
Cause was essentially one of heterogenity. Suppose we take the left 
and right hands of a number of individuals; take some measurements of 
the left hand, and corresponding measurements of the right hand, with a 
view to discovering how closcly correlated the two hands are. Let us 
measure them in centimeters, but, by some clerical error, let us say, 
let one pair of hands be measured in millimeters. One has then a record 
of 130 or so, when one ought to have about 13; both hands the same--one 
giant pair. Then of course, anyone using these figures for correlation 
purposes would receive, you will recognize, a very enhanced correlation 
from that clerical error. The reason for that is very simple, one: pair 
of hands does not belong in the series at all. It is not in the same 
picture as the others. But I say this is the same phenomena as the time 
series. In the case of the clericzl error involving one pair of measure- 
ments, the one degree of freedom that is heterogeneous from the others 
is the comparison between the giant pair of hands and the others, the 
comperison of the others among themselves being quite normal and homo- 
geneous among themselves. 


One approach that seems to me relevant to nonsense correlations 
is the removal of the linear component. Sometimes the removal of the 
linear component will leave the rest homogeneous. Actually, time series 
are habitually not absolutely homogeneous, and may be heterogeneous in 
more than one way. 


Suppose we have a long time series, 15 years by months - 180 
observations. The series might consist of a few principal recognizable 
types. The first type I think is one in which it is all homogeneous 
after the first few. That is to say, if there is a trend, and the lst, 
ad, dd, 4th, 50th degree, or perhaps all of the fluctuations sare homo- 
geneous, then in that case, of course, the deviations from the trend line 
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might be non-correlative but they would show such correlations as are 
slightly negative between neighboring points. But it mizht be different 
from that; it might be you had a series like trade cycles repeating six 
wave-like movements, but shall I say descriptively, very smooth individ- 
ually. In such a case you would not remove all the heterogeneity by 
curves of the first three, four, cr five degrees; you would certainly 
have to have curves of degree as high, or rather higher, than the number 
of maximum and'minima altogether; you might well find that the bulk of 
the variance lay between the 10th and 20th, not much before 10 and not 
mucn after 20. i 


I will speak as a physicist would do of genuine harmonic 
curves, because the amount of labor in dealing with them on this system 
would, I think be intolerable for most workers, and this is tough enough, 
put I think one can usually, and I think it is worth while to make up 
one's mind which type it is. Is it a type in which all the heterogeneity 
lies in the first few degrees? Is it a type in which there are a lot of 
very smooth, very minute degrees of freedom? If so, the proper remedy, 

I think, is as Sturges suzgested. These degrees of 130 to 180 simply do 
not come into it--they are dummies. , 


MR. STAUBER: A very suggestive line of discussion. Are there 
any other questions that anyone wishes to raise along that line? 


MR. STURGES: I did not have in mind the question of trend. 
What I did have in mind was just primarily the sort cf magic feeling, 
that most of us have that a calendar year or crop year, whatever happens 
in 12 months, just naturally has to be independent of what happens in 
another 12 months. Often we find a trend line of a moderately low de- 
gree, but one nevertheless, the deviations from which will still be 
quite highly correlated. 


DR. FISHER: It depends on how far you go. They will go nega- 
tive after a bit. 


MR. STURGES: For instance, take my 15 years of eggs. Suppose 
we teke the 5th degree. Even so, the deviations from the equations will 
-gtill tend to be correlated. If one year is high, the next one will 
perheps be not quite so high. 


DR. FISHER: Theat means that it is very smooth; that the actual 
contour of the curve is smomth, and these down here, from 10 to LOVeere 
probably quite abnormally small. 


MR. STAUBER: Are there any other points in connection with 
that general question? 


DR. DEMING: I do not know whether I've got the point here. 
Supposing that instead of calling a point for every year, Mr. Sturges, 
you take it every month and make 180 points. Is that anything in the 
nature of what you had in mind, or was that extreme? 
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; MR. STURGES; Suppese we had gone further and taken a point 
every day. We would have a very smooth curve for 15 years. To the eye 
it would be just a smooth line not aa) rae with regular and re- 
curring cycles. 


DR. FISHER: You would be getting a discontinuity of the 
price units if you went as far as that.’ It could not change less than 
a cent for a dozen egys. 


MR. STURGES: It quite often happens in our economic series; 
there is no regular recurrent wave to it. Suppose we take a series be- 
“inning in 1920; in the first 10 years there is a gradual swing upwards; 
we come down in a big dip and then start up a bit. It would respond to 
an equation of high degree. . 


-DR: L. H. BEAN: I wonder if Mr. Sturges! question does not 
come down to this. - Suppose one of the variables is the course of egg 
prices;. presenting a cycle during the course of the year, i.e., 12 
months in each cycle, with a corresponding behavior of supply. Prices 
during the six months of the lest half of the year will correlate almost 
perfectly with the prices during the first half of the yéar, because you 
. have in one case a rising series of prices, and on the other a declining 
series of prices. The cause of the. price behavior is demonstratively 
the variations in supply, and Mr.. Sturges apparently suspects. that supply 
is correlated with price and apparently would give a very high correla- 
tion in this particular instance. This is perhaps invalidated by the 
fact that the first half of the price series is highly correlated with 
the last half, a correlation which is basically due to a similar situa- 
tion in the factor which causes the prices to vary. I wonder if economic 
results of this sort are invalid because of the mere assumption that where 
there is interdependence in successive items of the independent factor, 
and at the same time a relationship within the items in the dependent 
factor, it is traceable not to itself but to something else. 


DR. FISHER: I can't say anything very clear about that. When 
we think in terms of cause and effect, naturally we think in terms of 
time sequence, 80 in a sense, to say there is a continuous mix in cause 
end effect in time is to say that a time series may well be heterogeneous 
in the way that I have been trying to describe. I prefer that form of 
statement; that is to say, thet the successive degrees, or, if you will, 
the components of successive frequencies, are at least liable to be 
heterosenevus in time series because that does point tm a manageable 
method of grouping sroups of neighboring deg:rees. The significance, 
after all, is nothing but consistency. Supposing that from No. 11 to 
No. 20, two series had the same sign for each pair of terms, that is, 10 
times running, there would be no need to calculate any more complicated 
test of significance. hose have demonstrated their consistency in that 
range of components. The fact that No. 1 is at the same side does not 
prove any consistency at all; it is a thing that has a half chence of 
being true anyway. 
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MR. STURGES: Suppese we get back to the game of chance. We 
are going ts form a series. of numbers by thrawing a single die. Each 
throw I make will be one observation in my series. I throw once, but 
instead of making a second threw for my second observation, I will toss 
a coin, and I will make an independent throw. only if my coin comes head. 
Many of our time series are of that nature and enly every so often do we - 
really get a new variatian. Quite frequently the year is just the 
figure we had but only with some minor chanze. 


DR. FISHER: - Good. I ought to qualify what I seid: it was 
quite empirical and without a constructive theory. If one can put for- 
werd a constructive theory, that is definitely a superior approach. 


MR. STAUBER: Perhaps it weuld be interesting for us to pass 
on to.a further series ef. problems. I believe Dr. 0. A. Pope has a 
masa tigp or two he. would like to raise. i. 


DR. 0. A. POPE: My Manion concerns primarily the proper way 
of constructing a combined: anelysis.in dealing with certain percentae 
values. If.we take, for. instance, a number of cotton variety studies at 
different places. in the: belt; and if we determine the percent ef 3-lock, 
4-lock, and 5-lock bolls on each plot; then in making the combined 
analysis, is it appropriate to. treat percentage S-lock, 4-lock, and 
o-lock bolls as independent variables? In the combined analysis there 
is no contribution fer varieties; none. for locations, and none for 
varieties with locations. . Should such. data be treated in some manner 
. other than SARE percentages? 


; DR. FISHER: I have had a little time to leok at this example, 
and have one or two peints tx meke.. I think I should agree that one 
could, take at least twe of those three percentages as functionally inde- 
pendent, but when I call them functionally independent, I must at once 
qualify that remark... First, as statistically correlated, they should be 
treated as dependent variables, that is to say as a thing you are 
analyzing, let us say rows, columns, varieties, places, interconnections 
between those things; and I should not introduce the percentage of 
3-lock bolls, 4-lock bolls, or 5-lock bolls as a subdivision enalazous to 
the difference between one variety and another. That would be treating 
them as independent variates rather.then as a result of the experiment, 

I wonder if I made that sufficiently clear? We use the contradistinction 
independent and dependent variates for the things we know and the things 
we want to predict. If you look for cause and effect, they eften are but 
ways we are seeking for some means of expressing our Sineetneien in res- 
pect to the dependent variates in terms of our observation of the inde- 
pendent variates, and I should certainly treat these percentaves of 3-, 
4-, and 5-look bolls: as dependent and. study their dependence on variety, 
place, interconnection between variety and place, after eliminating de- 
tails. like rews and columns. 


There is another feature in this experiment that is worthy of 
comment, namely, that it was. an arrangement of what is called the semi- 
Latin square, which for a few years after the days the Latin square became 
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widely recugnized was put forward in quite a variety of different places 
all over the world as a possible means of expanding: the application of 
the Latin’ square to cases in which we have more than’8 varieties. The. 
arrangement used Consists of 8 culumns each of which contains all six- °° 
teen varieties, and of 8 double rows each’ of | ‘which contains 16 varieties, 
so that if you look at it from another standpoint, as an 8 x 8 Latin 
square with split plats, there is a distinction which I think is now 
clear but which was not clear when the semi-Latin square was at first 
widely advocated, and that is the distinction between the cases in 

which variety A is a component, the variety B in one double plot in the 
square, and where there are two varieties remaining married throughout 
the whdle ‘squire, and cases in which variety A has 8 different compo- 
nents in the different: duuble plots of the square. 


If the first practice is adopted, one does have a perfectly 
definite and intelligible analysis, and I think that is worth putting 
down; first, analysis between double plots; there we have an ordinary | 
Latin square analysis; rows, columns, treatments, variggies; error a 42 
for the 63 compsrisons between the 64°double plots.’- Next; then; double 
plots, ur between the plots of the pair, there will be, of course, 64 
comparisons, one within each double: plot, and if thé varieties are tied: 
together in pairs, there will be’ just the & varieties for comparisons, 
varieties 8, that is to say A versus B, 0 versus D, E-versus F, and so” 
on for the 8 pairs of plets Which are tied all together in bundles of 
two, arid a remaining error 56, which we can call error b. So that in © 
that form of analysis we have divided the 15 degrees of freedom among 
the sixteen varieties into two parts, one representing 7 comparisons, 4 
and B together, C and D together, or any others of those 8 pdirs of vari- 
eties and these 8 individual comperisons within those pairs. To the first 
set of comparisons, the error: based on the Latin square will be applica- 
ble. Tc the second set of comparisons the errer based on differences be- 
tween the double plots will be applicable; but if we mix thething up--if 
you allow a variety to have different components in the different double 
plots of the square-- then every varietal comparison you wish to make 
will be straddled between error a and error b, end you would have consid- 
erable difficulty: in finding ‘to what extent it was affected by one set of: 
error, and to what extent by the other set; and if one assumed all error 
formed by pooling those two, throwing them together as 98 degrees of 
freedom will be definitely ee do 


So you might say that the split plot Latin square is a “good and 
useful arrangement, but the semi-Letin square in the sense in which it was 
originally advocated is not so good. I may say that at present. In the 
last year or tws much mre effective methods thea we previously have had 
have been developed in comparing large numbers of varieties, and I fancy 
that that is a problem which concerns a good many people ene 


MR. SCHUMACHER: Suppose the observation of your 8 x 8 Latin — 
Square be B-A, C-A, D-A, and so on; rather let us say that each plot con- 
tains A always and the other. half is either B,.C,°D) By Peas Hy On iy 


DR. FISHER: Is this the case you are thinking of, one in which 
the 16 varieties are themselves due to the combined different factors, one 
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represented by the contrast C-A, and the other by some contrast such 
that to every one of these 8 there corresponds one of the other 8? 


MR. SCHUMACHER: It is this; that one of the two halves of each 
plot be the control variety. 


DR. FISHER: The same one all the time? 


MR. SCHUMACHER: The same one all the time. Then I should like 
to ask about an analysis of the Latin square, the observation being the 
difference between A and the cther half, such that your rows, columns, 
and treatments each contain 7 degrees of freedom, and the error contains 
42. How does something like that differ from such as you have there? 


DR. FISHER: If you had each of these with the same control, 
then this part of the analysis becomes totally unnecessary. 


MR. SCHUMACHER: Might there not be two sets of analyses, one 
such as you have in error a, the second, such that the observations be 
of the differences between A and its mete, with error b? 


DR. FISHER: If you had A against some control, B against the 
same control in an.8 x 8 Latin square, this would be a valid analysis 
without anything further, but I don't know whether rows and columns 
would be any good to you in that case because you have already elimi- 
nated the effects of rows and columns in making comparisons against con- 
trols occurring in those very rows and columns so that the amount of 
Squares you would throw out here might be quite trifling. 


MR. SCHUMACHER: Under such conditions we may have A contrast- 
ed against something else, call it the difference between control and 
the variety mated with control with 7 degrees of freedom, and 57 for 
the error? ’ 


DR. FISHER: Yes, I imagine you may. That would be 8 compari - 
sons; that would be 8 for varieties, and 56 for error; that is if you 
ignore rows and columns altogether. ay 


MR. SCHUMACHER; It would be 8 sets of differences with 7 de- 
grees of freedom fur those 8 differences? 


DR. FISHER: The 7 degrees of freedom among the 8 differences 
B-A would be pure error. The remaining one would de for varietal differ- 
ence. Other sets, C-A, D-A, etc. also contribute one for varietal differ 
ence and 7 fer error, giving in all, 8 for treatment and 56 for error, 


MR. STAUBER: Are there any other questions? 


DR. POPE: I wonder if I might inquire what is the best way to 
set up field experiments in which it is desirable to compare yield among 
a large number of varieties, say 100 to 200 varieties.- What is the most 
precise method of setting up the field arrangement in order to determine 
the differences between varieties? 
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' DR. FISHER: There is quite a range of methods appropriate to 
different practices. ' Perhaps I can'start with a-very pretty orrengement 
which Yates has recently been developing called incomplete randomized 
blocks,- I won't deal with the statistical Saar eh, pecause it would take 
an unnecessary length of time. 


Suppose we have v different varieties. We:.are not going to 
have v in eech block because v is a greater number of varieties than we 
wish to put into a single block. We shall put k varieties in each block. 
Then if there are r replications, it is clear that ‘we shall have. yr [ik 
blocks; and this number must be an integer, call it b.. This arrangement ™ 
will be most useful if we can arrange it so that every pair of.varieties 
comes equally frequently in the seme block, and so introduce that.element 
of symmetry that will enable the comparisons to be made with the same 
precision. . Hence av(v~1) is a factor of the total number of comparisons 
ghk(k-1), whence pv(v-1)=bk(k-1) where p is the number of pairings of any 
two varieties. Since vrekb (see above), we find that p(v-l)=r(k-1). 


We cen always satisfy these equations if we take as many blocks 
(bd) as there are ways of choosing k things out. of v, which means that ~ 


b= vi/ki(v-k)! 


The number of replications (r) may be determined by substituting 
vr/k for bd in the value of b just written. This substitution. gives 


= (v-1)! /(k-1) !(v-k)! 


If we further ask how often any tw. varieties occur in the same 
block, the value of r just found may be substituted in the equation in=.- . 
volving p, which results in our finding that 


= (v-2)! /(k-2)!(v-k)! 
I? Vow iol and k= 6, then 
b = 31! /6!25!, roa 30! /5!25!, p = 29! /4125! 
the values of which would be exerbitantly large. 


Now that is certainly a possibility but is practically an in- 
convenient one usually owing to such very large numbers. The interest is 
in having fewer replications and still satisfying conditions. The arith- 
metical requirement is that b, k, and p have a commen factor; they can. 
all then be reduced by a such common factor, ‘the larger the better. 


Referring to the example above, the value 29!/4!25! for hey 
in fact, this highest common factor of those three numbers, and we have 
an arithmetical possibility. By this common factor p, the number of 
blocks of 6 items each becomes 31; r, the number of replications, 6; 
and p becomes 1, every variety occurring once and only once in conjunction 
with every other variety. 


Pao 


If p= 1, then k-l is a factor of v-1, and ¥ = (vsl)/(k-+1); also 


k(ke2) is a factor of v(v-1). The relationship v-1 = k(k-1) is obvious, 
and vy =k” -k+l. Then r = k and b = v. Now that is only an arithmetical 
possibility so far, and one has to consider the common factorial problem 
as to whether it is actually possible. In this case it is, and I chose 
thet case because it represents one of the most important series of 
combinatorially possible solutions of this kind. Suppose we represented 
our 31 varieties by letters, such as a, b, andc. (There would not be 
enough in the alphabet--we shall need to start another alphabet to get 
31.) Now Suppose I make a block out of six of the 31 varieties; there 
are now 25 left. I am going to have 5 more cases in which a appears, 
and in which b, c, d, e, and f sre out, so that the 5 components of a 
are 5 out of the remaining 25 varieties, a difference of 5 in each case. 
There are going to be 5 more blocks with b in them and again a, c, d, e, 
end f are out of it, and the components of b in those 5 blocks will 

have to be another subdivision of those remaining 25 in the 5 sets of 

5 each. The thing will therefore be possible if we can divide up 25 
objects @nto 5 groups of 5 each in 6 different WEYS 7 18 Di, Ga eae 

end f, in such a way that no two objects come twice in the same group. 
We can d&vide up our 25 ebjects into 5 groups of 5 in one way, and in 
the second way, fulfilling the condition that no two objects in the 

Same group once can be in the same group a second time. If we can do 

it a third way, we can do it a fourth way, and with any prime number - 
we can do it in all six ways, so that this method of experimenting with 
é& particular number in 31 different varieties in blocks of six is quite 
feasible. 


Now, it is worth while to see what is possible and what is not. 
We took 5 and 31 that time, 6 blocks of 6, and 31, 31 being 6(6-1)+1. 
Five bl@eks of 5 and 21, 4 af 4 and 13, 3 of 3 and 3, satisfy the above, 
v= K°-k+l, r =k end b=v. But our interest extends to the higher 
numbers, 7 and 43, 8 and 57, 9 and 738, 10 and 91. These are all know 
to be pessible. No one knows anything about 11; that is to say, it is 
open to anybody to produce such a completely orthogonalized square. 
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A DISCUSSION ON’ STATISTICAL PROBLEMS 
held in Room 4090 of the Department of Benen e the 2éd of Sor eure 1936 


(Dr. W. Edwards Deming, ahepe lees 


DR WAUGH: Given: The zéro order correlation matrix, 
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based on N observations of n variables. 


In terms of cofactors the regression coefficient and its standard 
error are 


¢ Big = 7 Bis/Baa 
Oe Porn ney NY i 
af Latah ii 
ag 
where Ei 33 is the determinant that 


remains after the ith row and column, 
and the jth row and column, have been 
deleted from the matrix R. 


As Frisch has shown in his Confluence Analysis, both ne and 


"Bi will approach the indeterminate form 0/0 in cases of multiple 


collinearity. However, if the cofactor, R. is significantly different 


12 
from zero both formulas in (2) should be applicable. In all eases 

O<R,, < 1, since R is positive definite. If it is close to unity there 
is Little correlation among the independent variables. If it is clese to 
zero there is almost perfect correlation among the independent variables. 


Question: Can you give a test of the gignificance of an observed 
Pu mraiatien determinant, such as R or R.,; which will indicate whether or 


‘ile’d 


not it is significantly See erent from iene 


DR. FISHER: The difficulty, I always feel, is that if these denomi- 
nators do not actually vanish, that is to say, if they are not zero itself, 
they will always be significantly different from zero. What does "nearly 
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zero" mean? You can say that one thing is small in comparison with another. 
. But if anything differs from zero, it cannot be compared.with zero. 
Frisch's problem from the point of view of multiple space, in these. co- 
ordinates, is the angle between two points on a hypersphere. The vanish- 
ing of any of these determinants is in relation to linearity. Let us take 
three points on a sphere, such as Washington, New York, and Boston. They 
lie on a great circle; yet if you chose to name three points in these three 
cities, they might not be exactly on a great circle. If they were on a 
great circle, exactly, there is an observational difference, and the 
question of the significance of that seems to be that it can be considered 
only so far as meaning can be attached to the statement whether it is 
significant or not. If in a population of which this is a sample, the 
corresponding points were exactly on a great circle, is there any proba- 
bility that in the sample they should not be exactly in the great circle? 
Of course, from that point of view, there is no chance. If the agreed 
upon quantity vanishes in the population, it will vanish from every sample 
you take from it. In such a sense the determinants that you speak of will 
vanish. If a certain quantity does not vanish exactly in every sample, it 
does not vanish in the population. 


Perhaps an analogy in linearity will illustrate that further. If 
we have x and y as observables and have a small sample of 3 observed points 
that do not lie exactly on a straight line, then we can reject very easily 
the hypothesis that all samples of observed points must lie exactly on a 
straight line; and in that sense the matrix would deviate significantly 
from zero. 


DR. WAUGH: I wonder if there might not be some test similar to the 
z test. In some correlations of economic data that tend to work out this 
way there is a test of closeness to zero. You can set up problems in such 
a way that the denominator becomes pretty small, and it is quite possible 
that the determinant, which like the correlation coefficient itself cannot 
go below zero nor above unity, is different from zero only owing to errors 
of observation. 


DR. FISHER: If you had an independent measure of observations such 
as the psychologists try to obtain by duplicate tests of the same indivi- 
dual, then you can say this does not differ from zero by more than could 
be explained by errors of observation of this magnitude. But I don't 
think Frisch has explicitly introduced any such ulterior measure. It seems 
quite essential to the application of his measures and it is purely quali- 
tative. 


MR. FRIEDMAN: In computing regression equations from a large number 
of observations, it is frequently a great saving of time to group the ob- 
servations by the independent variable, compute the means of both the in- 
dependent and dependent variables for the classes so obtained, and cor- 
relate the means. If the observations are drawn from a single correlated 
universe, or more particularly from a multivariate normal universe, the 
regression coefficients have the same expected baci ta: io dead pnp aon 
‘from the means or from the individual observat: i 
Pent en te. ) 
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value, it seems to: follow that the correlation coefficient computed from 
the means will have an expected value higher than’ the correlation co- 
efficient computed from the individual observations, although it will 

tend to be less significant. The question that suggests itself is whether 
it would be possible to improve the estimate of the regression coefficient 
obtained from the means by utilizing the knowledge of the intraclass vari- 
ance-of the dependent variable, I think the reason why it seems reason- 
able that this should be the case might be shown on the blackboard very 
simply. 


Consider the case of two variables. Then, assuming that’we have a 
regression equation computed from the individual observations, the total 
variation in the data can be divided into three sums of squares; The 
first, attributable to the regression; the second, to the variation of the 
means about the regression; and the third, to the variation of the indivi- 
dual observations about the means. This can be represented by an Analysis 
of Variance table: 


: eS ; sSum of $: Mean : 
Source of Variation +Squeres : Squares, 
: ; : : : : 
:; Regression equation : | re : 
$ Means about regression : why V : 
: Observations about means : eae V : 


If the regression equation computed from the means is the same as that com- 
puted from the individual observations, then the square of the correlation 
- coefficient as computed from the means will be given by 


Oka, 
Be fap 


Similarly, the square of the correlation coefficient as computed from the 
individual observations will be ; 


fA e 
Be VES OB? POs 


Since the first of these is larger than the second, the conclusion is that 
the expected value of the correlation coefficient is larger when computed 
from the means. It is, however, less significant. This is shown by the 
fact that the variance (V) will have the same expected value whether come 
puted from B (or C) or from B + 0, while the number of degrees of freedom 
on which V is based will obviously be greater if it is computed from 
BC than if it is computed from B alone. 


These conclusions are all valid for the expected values of the 
various quantities, but I have not been able to extend them to the results 
for a single sample. 


This line of reasoning suggests, however, that if one had a regres- 
sion equation computed from the means, it should be possible to improve the 
estimate of the regression coefficient ++ or of its variance ++ by a knowledge 


ere 


of the intraclass variance of the dependent variable. The question I 
should like to ask Dr. Fisher is whether and. how this can be Qons. 


r } ‘DR. FISHER: If we had the value C, one could, I suppose, re- 
construct the regression coefficient based on the. individual observations 
from.the one; based on the means and so modify your estimate, which, as you 
said, is unaffected by grouping the dependent variate. A better estimate 
of its error -.would also be obtained, and in applying a test of significance 
to the regression coefficient there would be a larger number of degrees of 
freedom. Supposing you took individual observations, one would calculate 


ROLY 5 (Sct ena 


s (x - %)* 


as the estimate of the regression coefficient. There is,absolutely no | 
change if we multiply the parenthesis in the numerator by ny: and substitute 


S( ny « Ye (Xe X sy where Y now stands for the mean. of the n, Y-values 


associated with the isame value of X. S stands for summation of all indivi- 
dual observations, so that there can be no definite difference at all be- 
tween the methods until you group the independent variate, and grouping 

the independent variate makes a.certain: change. 


af think that PUET: relevent 8 this analysis at all, is it? What 
happens when. you group the independent variate. is perhaps most Simply seen 
by saying that. we,are introducing errors of grouping into the value of X. 
The numerator will not be biased by errors of grouping. But some of the 
squares of deviations from the mean of the independent variate, if we in- 
troduce errors of any kind in the independent variate, will be inflated by 
them, and consequently one will get too low an estimate of regression when-— 
ever errors are introduced into the variate taken as the independent vari- 
able. That is a very troublesome thing to the physicist who may be dealing 
with interchangeable variates and cannot get away from. the slight ambiguity 
in the choice between the line of X on Y, or the line of Y on X, but that 
is a different problem. 


MR. FRIEDMAN: Dr. Fisher's conclusion is that the regression coefficient 
will be biased downwards by. reason of the errors of eo 


DR. FISHER: If you group the indepondent variats 

MR. FRIEDMAN: And. that was the. ense I was thinking of. 

DR. FISHER: You may say ‘that the regression meals cone ae Like a cor- 
rection for continuity, or a Sheppard's correction, which is essentially 


the same thine. - 


MR. FRIEDMAN: Has that correction been worked out so that it would be 
valuable? 


DR. FISHER: Well, you could get an‘unbiased estinate of that denominator. 
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Supposing you group into interval H, the correction Would DESH es: ane 
you could deduct n times this expression from the apparent sum of squares. 
You would at any rate get an unbiased denominator. That is academic and 
theoretical, because, in fact, it is unlikely that errors of grouping are 
the only errors: that the independent variable suffers from. An anthro- 
pologist measures people, let us ‘say, to the closest inch, so that the 
error of grouping is a rectangular distribution of half an inch each way. 
But in fact, of course, one knows that the error of observation is quite 
likely to be as large, and so at the best, in observation and grouping 
like that, I attach little importance to Sheppard's correction, because 
it is a little academic. 


19 “WR, FRIEDMAN: But having obtained the unbiased estimate of B can 
the intraclass variance be used to improve or to get a better test of 
significance of the regression coefficient obtained from the means? 


DR. FISHER: It seems to me that the variation within the array, 
which is 0; only serves the purpose of increasing the number of degrees 
of freedom. Supposing you had only the means, you would then have to ~ 
accept the test of significance based on the number of degrees of freedom 
available for B. 


MR. STURGES: After. our discussion yesterday* I was thinking that 
it night be of interest to approach the problem of the determination of 
the degrees of freedom in a time series correlation by mean of an analogous 
artificial series. A pair of such series may be gotten with dice by the 
following procedure: 


(a) Throw four dice; let the sum of spots be X,. 


Suppose we get X, = [2|+ [5| +4 [3| +(4| 


(bd) Throw two of them again, chosen at random; and leave the 
other two unchanged; call the new sum Yy° 


Suppose we get Y] = [2] + [5] aren + | 6] ~ 14 


(c) Return the dice to their positions for X,. Throw one 
die, chosen at randon, leaving the other three unchanged; 
let the sum of spots be Xo. for which let us suppose 


14 


nee, 


Kos (2) fe + Is) + [4p es 
(a) Get Yo from these in the same way that Yy was gotten from Ky. 
(c) Repeat, say to 100 pairs of X;, Yy. 


Because the observed value of the S.D. of the X, will be less than 
the true value, owing to the correlation of 0.75 between successive X., 


and because the same thing is true of the Y,, the observed correlation 


* See the report on yesterday's conference at the Cosmos Club. 
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between X and Y will exceed the true value 0.5. Since there are not 100 
independent observations, the question arises, how many are there? The 
question night better he stated with reference to the S.D. of xX OBL Vy HOw 
with regard to the. correlation of X and Y. 


DR. FISHER: If your mean is not independent, I don't see how it — 
would affect the. sigmas. Supposing you go on 40 times, and that none of 
the original dice is standing and your40th time is independent of the first. 
Suppose you were to pick out every 40th trial, we still would not be free 
to take for our degrees of freedom the whole number of observables. If 
you took every 40th variant, you would get a distribution exactly the same 
as the original distribution, with a constant mean, say, of 14, and there 
are 40 such distributions, identical, no matter how much they may be re- 
lated to each other, superimposed to make your whole distribution. They 
must have the same mean, or standard deviation, as if they went higher. 
What is introduced is a correlation between successive values. 


MR. STURGES: That is exactly the point that I want to raise: That 
it is necessary to weed out these partial times in between and take just 
those. We are not free to pick everything we have in such a series but 
we must take some gre to insure independence. 


DR. FISHER: You would need a Disp: series before you would get a 
good estimate of sigma. 


MRK. STURGES: Suppose I had two series of, say, 100 items each. In 
the first series each X is independent of every other X, but in the second 
series the situation will be different, for we shall suppose that it is de- 
rived by some system of chance like the one just described. Now the S. D. 
can be calculated from the first series, and there will be for it 99 degrees 
of freedom. But for the second series we are not permitted to say ... (in~ 
terrupted by Dr. Fisher) 


“DR. FISHER: I have often wondered whether some set-up that would 
recognize the difficulties of time series would not be worth working out 
theoretically. Clearly we cannot equate the performance of the time series 
to any simple independent set of observations, but you might suppose that 
we took the first application that throws a biased or smooth curve, as the 
point of equilibrium of some observable point might be changed in the re- 
gular, determinable manner. What I am suggesting is not whether we can 
work out a summation of consequences this morning, but that it might be 
worth considering whether those consequences, if worked out, would be 
likely to reduce the characteristics of a time series in sy a way as to 
make them nore reliable and to make their actual significance expressible 
in terms of such a conclusion. How do you think that would go? 


MR. STURGES: I think that some such device ought to be worked out, 
because most of the economists feel it is built up of three discrepant 
factors - the moving point of equilibrium, the random elements by the 
successive throws of dice, and there is the nexus between each observation 
and the next. 


ee 


eh think the tendency to take the fifteen series and say that we 
have 14 degrees of freedom has made a great many false inferences. 


DR.. FISHER: We have fourteen comparisons, but those comparisons 
are similar to each other. ‘Whenever there is a general trend underlying, 
then the way I should put it is that the first few degrees of freedom 
would be heterogeneous from the others, just as they would be if one set 
of objects were in inches and another in a different measure; and of 
course, any three degrees of freedom is not necessarily heterogeneous 
with the other 11 degrees of freedom... .There is no partial correlation of 
a with c when b is eliminated, so it simply is a combinational matrix to 
a considerable extent. 


DR. SASULY: I hesitate to call attention to this from the point 
of an extended appreach to the time series problem. I have done some 
work in that connection; but not much attention seems to have been paid 
to it. It is a problem that can be dealt with in this ways The people 
who make the academic observations thought they could make 14 observations 
in 14 years, or even 14 times 365, and that the number of degrees of free- 
dom is common with the number of observations. That would be exceedingly 
indeterminate. 


Some six or seven years ago it was necessary to assume that a time 
series involves, as in a hypothesis, the sort of thing we would meet ina 
physical experiment if one measured the distribution of current in a trans- 
former of an electrical system. You can measure mechanical effects by an 
instrument and you can measure the current effects and have both recorded, 
and you can measure the temperature or the dynamic reaction, the attraction 
between the coils, and you can plot three curves. You have the same records 
that you would have if you considered the supply of some commodity and the 
price prevailing, and, let us say, the income. Getting the three records 
of these three variables and what your record would give you if you knew 
the price of eggs and the amounts taken in different markets, would be 
Similar. You can see a certain connection between the three variables and 
you can get the usual Ohm's law for circuits in the electrical case and by 
the empirical criterion that it works, you can predict the distribution in 
Similar circuits, and you will find the law verified. We don't quite ex- 
pect to get the law of distribution of price, supply, and income. That 
is a much more difficult problem, but you do have something that is not 
quite what you would get out of the random series of dice. 


I have been wanting to ask Dr. Fisher about this, Dr. Fisher did 
an extensive job around 1924* on the correlation of rainfall and yield. 
That is an ideal case of a mixture of variables that seems to be dynamical, 
Rainfall has to do with the motion of the earth around the sun on its axis, 
and you have random things, things that make successful and non-successful 
cropse Dr. Fisher carried that work a little further, namely, considered 
from the matter of seasonality the matter of how much valuable information 
one gets by eliminating a trend, as we say here, and dealing with the 
residuals. Personally, I like to deal with this problem by considering 
- the trend itself, and I don't feel competent to handle these random things. 


* Phi. Trans. Royal Soc, 3213, 89-142 (1924) 
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Now, to what extent is this valid? The prevailing view would be that if 
one did.a job like that, it would not be reliable; for you have not the 

coefficient. of reliability and the coefficient of dependability that one 
must produce. ; i 


What I want to bring out is this: ‘Those who are most skilled in 
experience in handling ¥andom effects could show us how much error to 
introduce or that one could ignore in the consideration of random effects. 
Concretely, I would take this case: Suppose you had data like that (point- 
ing to a time series on the blackboard) and you don't fit them by least 
squares at all. Let us say that this involves, speaking from experience, 
the matter of construction, the amount of housing, and the amount of build- 
ing units over a time; and the most plausible curve you were able to find 
is one that was fitted by the following sort of criterion. I would get 
the curve to be such that the area under the curve would be equivalent in 
each strip to the area that you got by summing up the data considered as 
rectangles. It is not a least squares criterion. Wé have those constants, 
but there is no way of expressing the usual measures of probable error and 
variance. , me oe 


DR. FISHER: Do you feel there is any advantage in that method of 
fitting? It is difficult to discuss unless you feel there is some : 
advantage. : 


DR. SASULY: The problem as we set it up in this concrete case shows 
the difficulty of testing how building structures during the depression 
was determined by certain factors, like labor costs, which was a hot 
_-question; the other was the question of credit. By the first set-up, the 
standard least squares set-up, the solution’we got was a little worse than 
the one that Frisch made. There was a question of how building was con- 
nected with credit, and the result was opposite what it should have been. 
We know that the more stringent conditions are, the less building we have. 

DR. FISHER: We know that if the builder pays higher rates of in- 
terest, he is deterred from building. But we don't know that higher rates 
of interest are inevitable to the demands for building. i P . 


; - DR.» SASULY: It was something a little more definite. It was in 
effect a measure of credit, something to do with a measure of foreclosures. 
The point is that when we made the other postulate of fitting this curve 
by equivalent strips, then the coefficient came out plausible. By postu- 
lating the equivalent of least squares, we found one region during the war 
where there were a lot of conditions that did not fit into this picture; 
the discrepancies were pretty large, and the criterion of least squares 
gave this region greater weight for determining the coefficient. That is 
an example where we find a much wider approach is necessary in practical 
problems than the standard of lenst squares, so we have this extra justi- 
fication. . . 


DR. FISHER: I do feel there is a very great advantage in sticking 
to either the least squares or, if there were any alternative, to some 
widely recognized method of fitting merely from the fact that one can go 
and find out from another man what he has been doing; and second, that the 
consequences of the least squares, as to the residual squares, have been 
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much more fully worked out. Scarcely a beginning has been made in the 
working out of any other method, and so I think that.tt. isdesirable, 
where possible, to conform to the original line. . 


On the other hand, the first point you made was an extremely good 
one ~ namely, that when we fit curves to time series, we ought to confine 
them to what we are doing, and merely eliminate the trend; and I should 
like to suggest that we ought to think of any such process as supporting 
the different components of the data. There are different types of facts, 
and from that point of view, I think one can recognize some of the main 
features. 


One has, as an example in polynominal fitting, my own work, which 
you were kind enough to mention —- a case where the error related to wheat 
yields from 1853 to 1918, on the same series of plots. Mere common sense 
and historical knowledge suggest that very probably the wheat crop in the 
50's was not in any way comparable with the wheat crop in the present 
century.. Tractors are now being used; but I found, interesting enough, 
that oxen were still used at the beginning of the series. About.1880 or 
1884, a series of educational acts were passed which had the effect of 
withdrawing population from agricultural occupations, with the reasonable 
consequence in that particular field that wheat infestations had grewn up 
rather rapidly; and so there were a few things that we could see, but we 
should overestimate our intuitional knowledge very greatly if we could say 
there were 300 or so errors which we could see, 


There was a case of elimination. If the yields had gone on like 
that (indicating the linear upward trend of the first part of the series) - 
well, a straight line would have taken out all of those concerned and which 
we wished tc eliminate. Actually, that would be more the figure that I 
was faced with, and although some of the slow change was reasonable and 
ascribable, holding to real differences in the rainfall, yet it was not 
sufficiently safe to use it to allow these heavy differences to weigh in 
and bias my opinion as to what the rainfall was really doing. What I 
wanted to rely on in judging the effect of the rainfall was to compare that 
with the yield in successive years, in which the general treatment of the 
land and the condition of the soil and the technique of farming woujd be 
much more comparable than it would be in comparisons in point of time. 


Editors! note: For further discussion of this subject the reader is 
referred to the following papers: M.S. Bartlett, Journal of the Royal 
Stat. Soce 98, 536-543 (1935); C.F. Roos, Econometrica 4, 368-381 (Oct. 
1936): G. Udney Yule, Journal of the Royal Stat. Soc. 84, 497-537 (1921). 
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MR. STAUBER: I should like to ask about the distribution of an 
inquiry over a geographical area for the purpose of determining information 
concerning ‘some one characteristic. Let. us suppose that there is an area, 
say a state, perhaps the United: States. On the basis of previous work, we 
have been able to divide that area into a number of regions which are more 
homogeneous than the larger area but yet not completely homogeneous. 
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Assume that there are to be a number of schedules or inquiries, or 
a number.of farms to be interviewed, ‘and that such number had already been 
determined previously. We may “proceed. with ‘thé sampling in a number of. 
ways; for example, assume that all of the farms have been listed, you may 
select every 20th one from an alphabetical series, or in some such fashion 
you could proceed to select one out of every 20 farms. That would be one 
procedure and would probably be equivalent to a random selection. 


Another procedure that might be adopted is to assume, on the basis 
of our previous knowledge, that each of. the regions you might select may 
be subdivided into smaller sub-regions, which the investigator believes to 
be representative of the region, but schedules are sent to all the farms 
in the selected subregions, I should like some comments as to the relative 
merits of. those two procedures, assuming the same numbér of perenules to be 
sent, or farms to be interviewed, in each situation. 


DR. FISHER: (pobseuelty, I much prefer the first program, merely for 
the simple reason that it does fulfil” this condition of sampling, which . 
seems &@ good one so that every unit has an equally good chance of appear-— 
ing in your sample, whereas that sub-division into typical regions, with 
the rejection of other regions, means that no farm in a rejected region 
has a chance of getting in the sample. As the end point of view is strongly 
in the mind of the man who makes the selection, the sariple Cons be 
genuinely representative. 


With respect to choosing at random, I don't think there is any lack 
of adequate methods of choosing at random from the list. One need not tie 
oneself down to taking every 20th house down a street or every cOth farm in 
the land. -One should, I think, always carefully subdivide his selections, 
the first geographically. I suppose you are thinking of such broad regions 
as the cotton region, or the corn region, but even within those regions cer- 
tain divisions are reasonable and possible, such as the size of farm, pro- 
portion arable, etc, There may be other divisions which may or may not be 
worth noticing. 


Suppose we make one sub—strata according to the size of farm and an- 
other according to the proportion arable, and then select one in 2O from 
each substrata and at random. We have, then, reconciled the genuine re- 
presentativeness with the consideration of stratification, in that our 
sample error will not only show a difference which we may attribute to the 
excess of any farms of the same size and-the same proportion, but which 
would be clearly less than the difference between farms in general. 


So I think there is a great deal to be said for giving a great 
deal of time to our stratifications of the whole on the basis of what is 
known about it prior to an entirely objective, random sample, by which I 
mean something carried out by means of some one or other of the ideas 
which the ingenuity of gamblers has developed, like the throwing of dice 
or the shuffling of cards or books of numbers. 


MR. FRIEDMAN: If the nunber of cases that can be obtained is ° 
limited, and if the weights, i. Ce, the proportion of farms in each geogra- 
phical area, are known with accuracy, say, given by the Census, would it 
not be desirable to distribute the cases equally among the sub-classes? ° 
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DR. FISHER: You know the number of farms of 10 to 50, 50 to 100, 
100 to 200 acres, etc., and then you are asking whether you should take 
the same proportion from each class. 


MR. FRIEDMAN: Would it not be preferable to take the same number 
from each class rather than the same proportion? 


DR. FISHER: I think the same proportion. What advantage have you 
in mind in taking the same number? There would be a few adjoining ranches 
which might be in a class by themselves. 


MR. FRIEDMAN: Assuming you have a fixed total nunber to distribute, 
by taking the same number in each class, it would seem to me that the final 
standard error of your weighted average would be somewhat reduced, and in 
particular, that the standard error of your regression coefficients would 
be reduced. 


DR. FISHER: Suppose you represented the number of cases included in 
the i-th sub-class of a series of stratified samples by Nes the variance 


within that sub-class by V35 and the actual number in each sub-class by Nye 


The variance of the weighted mean multiplied by the actual total number in 
yeur register, is 


S (N,V; /n,) 


If V is the same for each sub-class, I think that you would have minimun 
variance if the n,; ° were in proportion to the Nie" But if you found from 


your sample some sub-classes for which the variance was greater or less than 
others, presumably you would have to sample nore extensively where you have 
the greater variances. It would be worthwhile reducing the larger contri- 
butions to your total variance in high proportion at the expense of letting 
the smaller contributions become somewhat unfavorable. If these variances 
were constant for the different strata, I think the error would be 

minimized by taking a proportionate sample. 


MR. FRIEDMAN: If you were to take an equal number in each class in- 
stead of a proportionate number, wouldn't your regression equation be more 
accurate in that the scatter of the X, would be increased? 


DR. FISHER: If you have an independent variate varying from 10 to 
90, and if the matter of primary interest is the regression of something 
on that percentage, then with a limited number of cases, you don't want to 
waste them by having them in the middle, and you may be arbitrary by having 
a lot at the two ends, if you are sure how the thing is laid out. You may 
lose some information by omitting the ends, 


There are so many purposes to which a sample scheme may be put that 
it is almost impossible to conceive of a sampling system that should be 
ideal for all of them. Personally, I should almost te tempted tc sample 
equally, at any rate, at the first stage, perhaps with a view to correcting 
your deficiencies by more intensive sampling at a second stage if any 
questions of importance still remain in doubt. 
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